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A  Newspaper  “Court” 

ARTHUR  H.  SULZBERGER,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  Proposed  a  Journalists’  Council 
to  Enforce  Professional  Conduct,  in  an  Address  to  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  August  30,  194B. 


We  know  that  private  ownership  is  the  greatest 
strength  of  a  free  press  but  many  of  our  citizens  ask  how 
any  industry  vested  with  so  much  public  interest  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  fairness  to  the  community  without  some  form 
of  government  control.  Of  course  the  answer  is  that  the 
government  control  would  destroy  freedom  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  these  people  ask  is,  therefore,  a  self-defeating  one — 
you  cannot  have  outside  control  of  a  press  and  have  it  a 
free  press.  Control  must  come  from  within.  Which 
means  that  on  the  structure  of  press  freedom  there  must 
be  imposed  the  responsibility  of  the  press.  The  commun¬ 
ity  has  the  right — and  indeed  the  duty — to  insist  upon 
such  responsibility.  It  has  the  right  to  demand  certain 
standards  from  the  newspaper  it  patronizes.  Of  course 
I  speak  only  of  news  columns — our  editorial  position  can 
be  argued  with  but  not  questioned.  But  what  appears  in 
the  news  columns  of  a  newspaper,  at  least  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  public  concern.  The  news 
lies,  in  a  sense,  in  the  public  domain  and  we  are  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  a  great  national  interest. 

Obviously,  a  man’s  judgment  cannot  be  better  than  the 
information  on  which  he  has  based  it.  Give  him  the  truth 
and  he  may  still  go  wrong  when  he  has  the  chance  to  be 
right,  but  give  him  no  news  or  present  him  only  with 
distorted  and  incomplete  data,  with  ignorant,  sloppy  or 
biased  reporting,  with  propaganda  and  deliberate  false¬ 
hoods,  and  you  destroy  his  whole  reasoning  processes,  and 
make  him  something  less  than  a  man.  Then  he  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  think  straight. 


If  no  news  or  too  little  news  threatens  to  strangle  a  na¬ 
tion  then  surely  false  news  or  sloppy  news  or  biased  news 
is  even  more  to  be  scorned  and  feared.  I  am  concerned 
with  how  we  are  to  achieve  ethical  standards  in  journal¬ 
ism — standards  that  will  be  reflected  and  practiced  in 
every  department  of  a  newspaper  office  or  a  press  associa¬ 
tion.  As  a  wise  man  from  the  East  recently  pointed  out  to 
a  gathering  of  the  United  Nations:  We  are  the  one  pro¬ 
fession,  if  we  are  a  profession,  that  does  not  insist  on  pre¬ 
liminary  training  or  qualification  for  a  person  to  adopt 
that  profession  or  to  be  entitled  to  practice  it.  What  is 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  there  is  little  internal 
discipline,  among  the  members  of  the  profession.  The 
medical  group,  in  many  countries,  has  organized  itself 
and  has  set  up  a  disciplinary  body  from  its  own  members, 
who  control  and  regulate  the  professional  conduct  and  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  medical  practitioner.  The  legal  profession 
has  similarly  set  up,  in  many  advanced  countries.  Bar 
Councils,  which  maintain  discipline  in  professional  mat¬ 
ters  among  the  legal  practitioners.  Has  not  the  time  come, 
when  there  should  be  more  discipline,  when  there  should 
be  set  up  some  Council  of  Members  from  among  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  detecting  unprofessional 
conduct  and  taking  appropriate  action.^ 

Personally,  I  think  it  has,  and  I  know  that  the  A.S.N.E. 
and  others  have  given  thought  as  to  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  groping  in  the  right  direction  but  thus  far  our  fingers 
have  fastened  on  nothing  tangible. 

See  editorial  comment  on  page  26. 
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The  Full  Dimensions  of  the  News 

by  James  S.  Pope, 

Managing  Editor,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Now  when  an  editor  has  decided  to 
print  as  much  news  as  his  readers  can 
digest,  he  has  only  begun  the  complex 
job  of  designing  his  newspaper.  How 
much  is  enough?  How  much  space  can 
be  used  for  current  news?  How  far  must 
he  go  in  printing  non-news  material  in 
order  to  attract  and  hold  circulation? 

A  few  years  ago  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  It 
showed  the  preferences  of  men  and  the 
preferences  of  women. 

Out  of  every  100,  94  looked  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  picture-page  (we  no  longer 
have  enough  newsprint  to  carry  an  entire 
page  of  pictures,  but  many  American 
newspapers  still  do  this) ;  69  of  each  100 
men  read  “Blondie,”  our  most  popular 
comic;  71  read  the  weather  forecast;  60 
looked  at  the  editorial-page  cartoon;  44 
at  the  radio  schedules;  72  read  a  cartoon 
called  “Private  Lives,”  showing  how  easy 
it  is  to  stimulate  curiosity  with  a  title; 
36  read  a  sports  column.  Most  of  the 
other  comics  ranked  close  to  "Blondie” — 
over  half  of  our  subscribers  read  them. 

The  front  page  banner-headline  of  that 
day  (April  12,  1940)  reported  that  18  Ger¬ 
man  ships  had  been  sunk.  Mr.  Churchill 
was  quoted  as  saying  “We’re  on  the  Road 
to  Victory.”  He  did  not  say  how  long  that 
road  was  to  be.  V^ith  such  news,  the 
front  page  was  well  read.  Seventy-eight 
(78)  of  the  same  100  men  read  the  leading 
story.  But  after  the  front  page  was  passed, 
readership  of  news  dropped  off  sharply. 

If  you  were  designing  a  newspaper 
from  that  survey,  and  knew  nothing  else 
about  your  job,  you  would  carry  a  front 
page  of  news  and  fill  the  remainder  of 
your  paper  with  comic  strips,  cartoons, 
and  sporting  features. 

Such  a  product  ought  to  be  perfect. 
But  it  would  not  be.  It  would  be  like  a 
huge  market  which  displayed  meat  and 
bread  in  the  windows,  but  offered  for  sale 
over  the  counters  inside  nothing  but  choc¬ 
olate  candy.  Your  customers  would  soon 

In  this  pJpcr,  James  S.  Pope  carries  further 
his  discussion  of  the  responsibilities  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  newspapers.  Readers  of  Nie- 
man  Reports  will  recall  his  critical  appraisal 
“On  Understanding  the  Press”  in  our  last  April 
issue.  The  present  paper  is  from  a  longer 
talk  to  the  German  editors  attending  seminars 
at  the  American  Press  Institute  last  Fall. 


get  the  stomach-ache.  They  would  look 
elsewhere  for  meat  and  bread. 

We  have  never  made  news  one-half 
as  appealing  as  it  should  be.  News  is 
the  most  interesting  item  we  could  offer. 
It  is  life.  It  has  no  other  limitations. 
Its  limits  are  merely  those  of  human 
activity — mental,  physical,  spiritual.  News 
is  our  very  selves,  multiplied  and  mag¬ 
nified  to  a  world-wide  stature. 

News  is  the  basic  stuff  from  which  is 
copied  the  little  ersatz  images,  the  comic 
drawing  and  the  photographs.  We  have 
let  the  image-makers  surpass  us,  though 
we  have  the  blood-and-bone  original  to 
offer.  For  this  I  think  every  American 
newspaperman  should  feel  shame. 

News  is  endless  in  variety,  but  the 
comics  and  pictures  are  monotony  itself. 
Comic  characters  go  through  familiar  ad¬ 
ventures  day  by  day.  They  meet  the  same 
obstacles,  triumph  in  the  same  old  way. 
There  is  little  novelty  or  surprise  in  them, 
and  almost  no  real  imagination. 

And  what  of  the  pictures?  Americans 
have  looked  at  so  many  of  them  so  many 
times,  it  now  takes  a  touch  of  magic  from 
the  photographer  to  gqt  a  photograph 
worth  printing.  For  every  dramatic  news 
picture  there  are  dozens  that  are  simply 
tiresome — Congressmen  staring  at  a  stack 
of  papers  on  a  table,  or  waving  an  arm 
in  oratory;  film  actresses  exposing  last 
year’s  toothy  smile;  football  players  in 
a  futile  mass;  piled  wreckage  of  locomo¬ 
tives  or  airplanes;  shots  of  fires  with  no¬ 
thing  visible  except  smoke.  Every  editor 
knows  he  could  go  to  his  picture  files  and 
find  almost  the  same  material  he  gets 
day  by  day  over  costly  wires. 

Of  course  people  look  at  pictures.  It  is 
a  basic  human  instinct.  But  how  many 
of  them  hold  a  fresh  interest?  The  reader- 
polls  have  not  found  a  practical  way  to 
measure  quality.  That  is  our  job,  as  edi¬ 
tors. 

Are  we  to  admit  that  a  cartoonist’s 
stale  bag  of  tricks  and  an  album  of  shop¬ 
worn  pictures  can  interest  more  readers 
than  living  news  of  living  people,  freshly 
gathered  and  told  with  humor,  with  drama 
and  with  penetration? 

We  must  always  remember  that  these 
surveys  have  been  made  of  newspapers 
as  they  are,  not  of  newspapers  as  they 
should  be.  We  have  not  begun  to  exploit 


the  rich  store  of  material  that  is  ours. 
We  have  not  trained  reporters  who  can 
make  a  diplomatic  conference — ^which  may 
settle  our  fate  for  100  years — as  vital  as 
the  capture  of  a  comic-strip  crook  by  a 
witless  detective. 

What  we  need  is  a  survey  of  our  minds, 
of  our  imaginations,  of  our  timidities  and 
failures  as  editors.  We  need  a  survey  to 
tell  us  why  we  have  to  push  our  priceless 
product  with  so  many  free  confections. 

When  we  begin  to  learn  to  reflect  the 
true  color  that  is  a  part  of  the  news,  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  pour  false 
color  into  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  disagreement 
in  this  country  about  what  we  call  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  news  reporting.  That  simply 
means  that  the  reporter  tries  to  keep  him¬ 
self  out  of  his  report.  He  gives  the  reader 
full  information,  avoiding  words  that  throw 
a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  light  on  the 
event.  The  reader  thus  can  form  his  own 
opinion;  the  reporter’s  opinion  is  not 
pressed  upon  him. 

Many  newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
openly  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
be  objective,  and  even  whether  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  be.  There  is  a  belief  that  what 
is  objective  is  dull.  But  this  is  a  part  of 
the  foolish  myth  that  news  is  so  pale  it 
must  have  rouge  smeared  on  its  face  with 
blatant  adjectives  and  adverbs.  This  is 
not  true.  It  is  seldom  the  news  which  is 
dull,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told. 
Truth  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction,  it 
is  much  more  exciting. 

There  is  a  great  danger  in  writing 
“color,”  which  usually  means  bias,  into 
straight  news.  Every  good  newspaper 
has  an  editorial  page.  On  this  page  the 
editor  may  express  his  opinion  of  the 
news.  If  he  introduces  those  opinions 
into  the  columns  where  his  readers  expect 
to  find  only  factual  information,  he  is  be¬ 
ing  dishonest,  and  in  time  his  readers  will 
find  him  out. 

In  color  photography  and  printing  we 
have  learned  that  the  greatest  aim  is  to 
reproduce  natural  color.  Adding  artificial 
color  with  a  brush  to  get  stronger  effects 
will  never  equal  the  colors  the  camera 
found — even,  harmonious,  convincing. 

The  picture  must  be  natural  in  color 
and  tone.  It  must  be  complete.  News  is 
iiot  unlike  a  colored  jigsaw  puzzle.  It 
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must  be  put  together  day  by  day,  and  all 
the  relevant  pieces  must  be  there,  with  no 
distortion  of  tint  or  size.  Many  papers, 
like  your  own,  do  not  have  the  newsprint 
to  make  this  Job  as  big  as  life.  But  you 
can  reduce  the  size  without  falsifying  the 
proportions,  just  as  a  great  mural  can  be 
printed  on  a  post  card. 

It  is  my  argument,  then,  that  news  can 
be  more  interesting  than  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  we  choose  to  print,  little  news  as 
well  as  big  news;  that  it  must  not  be 
accepted  and  printed  in  the  form  given 
to  it  by  those  with  a  selfish  interest;  that 
it  must  be  offered  to  the  reader  in  its  rich, 
natural  color. 

There  is  stili  another  thing  to  consider 
in  the  proper  handling  of  news.  It  must 
refiect  vision  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  if  it  is  to  bring  vision 
and  understanding  to  the  reader.  No  intel¬ 
ligent  citzen  of  this  world  believes  any 
ionger  that  what  happens  in  his  own  town, 
or  his  own  county  or  in  his  own  nation 
is  all  that  matters  to  him,  and  all  that  he 
needs  or  wants  to  know. 

What  has  happened  in  Germany  in  the 
past  50  years  has  had  more  infiuence  in 
our  lives  in  many  ways  than  what  hap¬ 


pened  here  at  home;  and  what  happens  in 
America  and  in  Russia  in  the  next  ten 
years  may  easily  determine  the  future  of 
your  children  and  grandchildren.  There¬ 
fore,  the  editor  who  does  not  attempt  to 
give  his  readers  a  clear  account  of  foreign 
affairs  is  putting  a  blindfold  over  their 
eyes.  They  will  be  helpless  pawns  in  the 
international  game  of  chess. 

On  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  we  have  the  world-wide  news 
reports  of  the  United  Press  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  also  the  superb  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  In  addition  to  this  we  buy 
the  articles  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Service,  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  and 
the  work  of  many  Independent  writers. 
In  recent  months  we  have  printed  on  some 
days  as  much  as  15  or  20  columns  of 
foreign  news,  out  of  the  45  or  50  columns 
of  spot  news  in  the  paper.  But  we  have 
not  been  content  with  that.  We  want  the 
people  who  handle  and  comment  upon  the 
news  to  know  something  of  the  lands  and 
the  people  whence  It  comes. 

Within  the  past  few  years  our  editor, 
Barry  Bingham,  has  been  to  Germany 


twice,  studying  the  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  there  and  throughout  Central 
Europe.  Mark  Ethridge,  our  publisher, 
has  twice  been  to  the  Balkans.  We  have 
been  repaid  for  his  total  absence  of  some 
eight  months  on  Government  missions  by 
his  unique  grasp  of  the  problems  we  face 
along  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  it  became  clear  to  us  in  1945  that 
India  would  not  live  in  colonial  bonds 
after  the  war  ended,  I  fiew  to  New  Delhi 
and  traveled  over  the  country.  I  tried  to 
learn  something  of  the  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  and  economic  background  of  In¬ 
dia’s  struggle  for  Independence. 

These  are  merely  examples.  Other  edi¬ 
tors  on  other  American  newspapers  have 
done  likewise,  and  the  frontiers  of  our 
understanding  are  steadily  being  pushed 
outward. 

The  world  has  a  basic  hunger  for  news. 
It  is  as  deep,  I  believe,  as  the  hunger  for 
food  in  many  regions.  This  craving  for 
information  is  just  being  felt  among  mil¬ 
lions  who  never  had  it  before.  And  if  we 
will  satisfy  it,  we  can  remake  our  world 
into  a  vastly  better  place,  a  community 
in  which  peace  can  live  without  fighting 
daily  for  its  life. 


^^The  Country  Weekly  Dream  Is  Real” 

by  Houstoun  Waring 

The  weekly  newspaper  in  the  small  many’s  the  year  we  have  declared  divi-  writers  start  a  publication  like  ’48  and 


town  is  seldom  found  outside  the  English- 
speaking  world.  It  has  played  a  role  in  the 
democracy  of  these  countries  which  seems 
to  have  been  ignored  by  Fitzhugh  Turner 
when  he  exploded  “The  Country  Weekly 
Dream”  in  the  last  Nieman  Reports. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  some  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  statements. 

“Ideal  newspapers,  city  or  country,”  he 
says,  “have  a  way  of  losing  money,  and 
rolltop  desks  don’t  of  themselves  pay 
dividends.” 

We  have  tried  to  operate  an  “ideal” 
newspaper.  We  have  butchered  all  the 
sacred  cows.  We  have  published  items 
in  the  forty  categories  of  news  generally 
omitted  from  the  metropolitan  press.  We 
have  had  sixteen  competitors  come  into 
our  town  and  start  newspapers.  We  have 
trod  on  shoes  and  on  beliefs  not  usually 
touched.  We  have  never  tied  up  with  a 
political  party  as  a  party  organ.  Yet 

Houstoun  Waring  is  editor  of  the  Littleton 
(Colo.)  Independent.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  in  1944-5. 


make  much  more  than  we  do  on  their  in¬ 
vested  capital.  (This  is  not  as  much  as 
it  sounds,  as  hundreds  of  going  weeklies 
were  bought  up  in  the  1930’s  for  as  little 
as  $2,500.) 

Weeklies,  one  old  rule  of  thumb  advises, 
should  sell  for  five  times  the  net  earnings. 
This  means  20%  dividends,  a  high  yield 
for  money  these  days.  Wall  Street  should 
be  interested.  Yet  fortunately  for  society, 
weeklies  don’t  easily  admit  of  absentee 
or  chain  ownership.  There  are  a  few  small 
chains,  but  most  of  the  10,000  country 
papers  in  America  are  owned  by  the  men 
who  operate  them,  and  their  voice  is  the 
voice  of  the  community  . 

Mr.  Turner  writes  that  small  papers  are 
mainly  published  by  men  with  printing 
and  business  knowledge.  “Business  men, 
on  the  whole,  make  poor  editors,”  he  de¬ 
clares.  I  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
big  city  friends  who  are  successful  report¬ 
ers,  magazine  writers,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors  want  to  be  country  editors  without 
any  demonstrated  business  acumen.  This 
is  the  dilemma.  We  have  high  hopes  when 


then,  when  the  venture  fails,  we  are  jerked 
back  to  the  realization  that  publishing  is 
a  business. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  tried  to  get 
journalism  graduates  with  a  liberal  arts 
training  to  enter  the  small-town  field. 
Most  such  graduates  either  lack  the  small 
capital  needed  or  are  not  interested  in 
anything  except  the  daily  press.  I  know 
a  few  who  are  good  editors  and  business¬ 
men,  and  they  are  serving  their  communi¬ 
ties  well.  They  are  also  bringing  their 
families  in  more  than  the  $300  or  $400  a 
month  Mr.  Turner  scorns. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what 
gives  satisfaction  to  a  man.  If  he  needs 
two  Buicks  and  wants  to  send  his  sons 
off  to  private  schools,  he  should  work 
for  an  advertising  agency  or  be  a  public 
relations  counselor  for  a  business  estab¬ 
lishment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  con¬ 
tent  with  a  Ford  and  a  six-room  house, 
with  the  public  high  school  and  the  state 
university,  he  may  choose  the  ministry, 
education,  or  the  country  weekly.  He  may 
work  more  than  forty  hours  a  week,  but 
if  it  is  work  that  counts  in  other  people’s 
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lives  he  will  be  happsr.  As  Granville  Hicks 
has  said  in  his  book,  Small  Town,  people 
have  an  inborn  desire  to  control  their  en¬ 
vironment.  The  country  editors,  like  all 
folks  in  the  rural  areas  of  America,  have 
this  feeling  of  shaping  their  destiny. 

Mr.  Turner  contends  that  weeklies,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  aggregate  circulation  as  dail¬ 
ies,  should  play  as  important  a  role  in 
forming  public  opinion.  Reading  this 
statement  after  the  Truman  victory  brings 
a  chuckle,  as  only  10%  of  the  daily  circu¬ 
lation  backed  the  president.  Actually, 
it  is  hard  to  gauge  the  effect  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  is  is  not  hard  to  learn  their 
circulations.  Dailies,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  a  circulation  three  times  as  great 
as  the  weeklies,  and  that  circulation  has 
its  impact  on  the  reader  six  or  seven 
times  a  week  instead  of  once.  But  page 


for  page,  advertising  readership  studies 
indicate  that  the  weekly  has  three  times 
the  effectiveness.  Whether  its  influence  is 
of  a  better  or  poorer  quality,  we  cannot 
judge.  Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improved  editorial  direction  in  both 
the  flelds.  That  is  why  we  must  try  to 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks  by  means  of 
American  Press  Institutes,  Nieman  Foun¬ 
dations,  and  Hutchins  Commissions. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  country 
weekly  that  good  men  can’t  cure.  The 
state  press  publications,  with  their  fleld 
managers,  have  placed  country  editors  on 
their  feet  flnancially  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  With  this  independence,  more 
and  more  weeklies  have  been  weaned 
from  the  political  parties  that  once  con¬ 
trolled  them.  The  same  forces  that  might 
control  the  daily  press  cannot  control  the 


weeklies,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  all  to  the 
good  and  it  is  a  further  safeguard  to  our 
democracy.  ^ 

The  small-town  editor  knows  what  the 
masses  of  unorganized  Americans  are 
thinking,  and  he  puts  these  thoughts  into 
words.  His  editorials  may  not  have  the 
style  of  the  metropolitan  daily,  but  they 
carry  weight  in  Washington  when  the 
congressman  opens  his  mail.  And  they 
are  not  bad.  In  a  ten-year  period,  when 
I  offered  a  trophy  for  the  best  editorials, 
the  weeklies  nearly  always  won  over  the 
dailies.  This  judgment  was  reached  each 
year  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  from  various  walks 
of  life. 

The  country  weekly  dream  is  real.  I 
wish  more  capable  young  men  were  dream¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  no  job  to  retire  into. 


Historians  Or  Jitterbugs? 

by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Editor,  Tulsa  Tribune 

From  an  Address  before  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  September  19,  1948 


I  wonder  if  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  consider  the  possible 
effects  of  panic  in  our  nation.  In  the  past 
18  months  the  press  and  the  radio  of 
America  have  been  keeping  up  an  inces¬ 
sant  w'ar  of  nerves  upon  the  American 
people.  The  traditional  calmness  of  our 
people  is  beginning  to  be  shaken.  A  lot 
of  us  are  starting  to  paw  the  ground  and 
roll  our  eyes  like  frightened  horses  at 
the  smell  of  smoke  from  the  haymow. 
This  talk  of  a  preventive  war  and  how  we 
ought  to  atomize  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
in  a  sneak  attack  is  not  in  the  American 
tradition.  It  is  not  good  old  American 
aggressiveness.  It  is  a  symptom  of  un¬ 
reasoning  fear. 

And  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  this  fear 
were  not  spread  in  the  land.  Listen  to 
the  hysterical  portents  of  doom  delivered 
■3very  Sunday  evening  between  slugs  for 
Jergens  Lotion.  Listen  to  the  horrible 
forecasts  of  the  modest  gentleman  who 
keeps  shouting,  “I  predict — ”  and  predicts 
all  over  the  place  on  the  sound  theory 
that  nobody  takes  notes  and  most  people 
have  short  memories. 

The  Weekly  Kiplinger  letter  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  suicide.  Our  columnists,  too 
often,  are  purchased  by  editors  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  deliver  sensations. 
How  these  sensations  stand  up  in  the 
march  of  history  is  often  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 

Our  telegraph  desks  and  our  editorial 
writers  compound  the  felony.  The  wire 
services,  generally  speaking,  write  and 


edit  their  news  in  a  manner  approved  by 
their  large  city  clients.  And  the  large 
city  newspaper  is  in  competition  with  its 
rivals  for  street  sales.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  spot  development,  the  new  lead, 
the  lead-all  bulletin — anything  that  will 
make  a  banner  headline  to  help  sell  a 
copy  to  the  man  hurrying  by  on  the  side¬ 
walk. 

This  type  of  wire  reporting  is  admirable 
for  its  speed.  It  is  punchy,  terse,  and  in¬ 
teresting.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  usually 
accurate.  But  it  often  gives  a  fragmentary 
and  unconnected  account  of  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  spot  development.  It  lends  itself 
to  the  scare  headline.  The  reader  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  a  fair  appraisal  of  its 
true  importance. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In  the 
past  two  weeks  shots  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  between  Russian  soldiers  riding 
through  the  American  zone  of  Berlin  and 
American  MP’s.  Every  paper  I  have  seen, 
including  our  own,  has  given  these  stories 
a  big  page  1  display.  Citizens  glancing 
nervously  at  the  news  stands  must  have 
concluded  war  is  pretty  near  when  sol¬ 
diers  Are  on  soldiers.  Yet,  when  I  was 
in  Europe  last  year  that  sort  of  thing  was 
going  on  all  the  time.  A  few  nights  be¬ 
fore  I  reached  Salzburg  some  American 
border  guards  had  killed  some  Russians 
who  were  trying  to  steal  a  jeep.  These 
stories  are  only  now  beginning  to  come 
out,  but  they  are  old  stuff.  Such  incidents 
will  not  precipitate  a  war  until  and  unless 


the  Reds  decide  they  want  war. 

The  same  day  one  of  these  Berlin  in¬ 
cidents  was  heavily  played  the  fourth 
French  government  of  1948  fell  after  only 
two  days  of  existence.  Most  papers  gave 
it  a  modest  play.  Some  ran  it  inside. 
The  average  news  editor  will  argue  with 
righteous  heat  that  French  governments 
are  always  falling  and  public  interest  in 
such  collapses  is  nlL 

Yet  the  news  from  Paris  was  far  more 
ominous  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  than  the  shooting  story  from  Ber¬ 
lin.  France  is  the  keystone  of  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program.  Its  continued 
political  and  economic  Instability  could 
wreck  the  entire  Marshall  Plan.  I’ll  bet 
you  that  not  one  American  in  100  has 
learned  this  through  his  newspaper. 

The  American  people  are  thirsty  for  the 
news  behind  the  news.  They  are  hungry 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
real  meaning  behind  the  fast-breaking  and 
puzzling  developments  on  the  world  front. 
They  want  to  know  not  only  what  hap¬ 
pened  but  why  it  happened  and  what  it 
will  mean.  And  that,  I  think,  accounts 
for  the  immense  popularity  of  the  news 
magazines,  for  there  an  attempt  is  made 
to  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  the  spot 
news  and  weave  it  into  an  understand¬ 
able  pattern. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  editorialized  news 
stories.  But  I  think  we  have  yet  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  extent  to  which  news  stories 
may  be  honestly  interpretive  without  be¬ 
coming  loaded  or  biased.  You  recall  that 
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during  the  war  all  the  wire  services  and 
many  ssmdicates  supplied  “experts”  who 
sought  to  interpret  and  assess  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  daily  war  bulletins.  Some 
of  them  made  some  pretty  sour  guesses, 
but  they  were  avidly  read. 

I  could  use  a  good  daily  column  of  that 
sort  on  the  cold  war.  I  could  use  a  calm 
appraisal  by  a  sound  student  of  history 
concerning  this  constant  barrage  of  jitters 
being  laid  down  upon  us  by  the  masters 
of  Moscow.  Instead  of  shaking  our  read¬ 
ers  with  all  these  thunderbolts  indiscri¬ 
minately  (which  is  just  what  the  Kremlin 
wants),  it  would  be  helpful  to  consider 
which  aggressive  moves  have  real  signifi¬ 
cance  and  which  are  feints  and  phonies 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  the  real  Rus¬ 
sian  plan. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  any 
such  expert  might  guess  wrong.  He  might 
guess  wrong  quite  often.  But  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  during  the  height  of  the  Berlin 
scare  two  weeks  ago  not  a  single  eastern 
European  newspaper  under  Russian  domi¬ 
nation  gave  any  emphasis  to  the  news  of 
this  rioting.  That  fact  did  not  get  on 
our  news  wires  but  I  think  it  is  immense¬ 
ly  significant,  for  it  shows  that  as  far  as 
the  Reds  were  concerned  the  scare  was 
for  export  only.  And  we,  the  good,  dumb, 
honest  press  of  America  fell  right  into 
the  trap. 

Our  editorial  writers  are  too  prone  to 
view  with  alarm  and  shoot  from  the  hip. 
On  smaller  dailies  the  man  assigned  to 
handling  editorials  is  generally  too  busy 
for  exhaustive  research.  There  is  the 
temptation  to  draw  dire  editorial  conclu¬ 
sions  from  five-line  bulletins.  Too  many 
editorial  writers  direct  their  shots  at  dis¬ 
tant  targets  because  they  fear  the  kick- 
back  engendered  by  strong  editorials  on 
subjects  close  to  home.  Tet  the  distant 
editorials  are  often  produced  hurriedly 
and  based  upon  insufficient  information. 

The  result  is  that  a  number  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  pages  are  filled  with  dismal  jere¬ 
miads  written  by  editors  who  are  not 
exactly  sure  what  they  are  writing  about 
but  who  feel  in  their  bones  that  things  are 
in  a  hell  of  a  mess.  This  feeling,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  very  correct,  but  editorials 
that  merely  whine,  gripe,  despair  and 
view-wlth-alarm  are  neither  an  inspiration 
nor  a  guide  to  constructive  action.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  many  people  have  ceased 
reading  them  altogether. 

The  immense  popularity  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  among  non-Christian  Sci¬ 
entists,  including  many  godless  newspa- 
papermen,  springs  from  the  fact  that  that 


publication  is  both  factual  and  hopeful. 
There  was  a  time,  I  believe,  when  that 
newspaper  considered  unhappy  news 
something  of  an  illusion.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  today.  The  Monitor  knows  the 
score  about  as  well  as  any  American 
newspaper.  It  recognizes  and  describes 
the  weak  spots  in  the  dike  and  the  pitfalls 
in  the  path.  It  is  capable  both  of  alarm 
and  righteous  indignation. 

But  it  never  gives  up  the  ship.  It  never 
discounts  its  ultimate  faith  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  decency.  And  even  if  such  a 
faith  is  an  illusion  those  who  hold  it  will 
not  spend  their  last  years  doubled  up  with 
stomach  ulcers.  If  the  world  does  disap¬ 
pear  some  day  in  a  runaway  atomic  ex¬ 
plosion  the  pessimists  will  be  incinerated 
just  as  quickly  as  the  optimists. 

Again,  may  I  emphasize,  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  newspapers  should  fill  their 
columns  with  insubstantial  trillings  of  the 
bluebirds.  Good  news  of  minor  importance 
should  never  be  given  top  billing  over 
bad  news  of  major  significance.  It  is  des¬ 
perately  important,  for  example,  that  our 
people  be  completely  disabused  of  the 
roseate  halo  with  which  our  White  House 
and  State  Department  propagandists 
shrouded  the  Russian  bear  during  the  last 
war.  It  is  important  that  we  realize  that 
in  the  Comintern  we  face  a  menace  just 
as  immoral  and  vastly  more  powerful  than 
we  ever  faced  in  Hitler.  There  may  be 
war.  We’d  better  get  ready.  All  this  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  press  to  tell. 

But  it  is  further  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  give  a  reasoned,  not  an  hysterical,  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  It  is  its  duty,  so  far  as 
it  can,  to  separate  that  which  is  accidental 
or  frivolous  from  that  which  is  meaning¬ 
ful  and  indicates  a  trend.  Sensationalism 
is  a  poor  yardstick  for  genuine  news 
value,  for  it  rarely  distinguishes  between 
one  and  the  other. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  a  newspaper,  both 
to  its  readers  and  its  owners,  to  be  as 
bright,  as  palatable  and  as  constructive 
as  possible.  The  newspaper  with  inspira¬ 
tional  qualities  has  a  loyal  readership. 

To  these  ends  may  I  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions: 

1.  Check  your  newspapers  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  you  are  putting  scare  heads  on  stories 
that  are  not  likely  to  have  as  dire  con¬ 
sequences  as  your  headlines  would  in¬ 
dicate. 

2.  Look  for  the  story  that  gives  the 
complete  picture,  that  tells  not  only  what 
happened  today,  but  what  happened  last 
week  or  last  year  in  the  same  condition. 
Ask  yourself  if  your  wire  news  contains 
enough  background  information  to  help 


your  readers  reach  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  these  matters.  If  not,  why  don’t  you 
squawk  about  this  at  the  next  state  AP 
or  UP  meeting? 

3.  Do  your  editorials  merely  complain, 
or  do  they  suggest  a  course  of  action? 
In  a  Navy  pamphlet  on  survival  after  ship¬ 
wreck  the  officer  who  finds  himself  in 
charge  of  an  isolated  lifeboat  or  liferaft 
is  urged  to  set  a  course.  “It  may  not  be 
the  best  course  possible,”  says  the  Navy, 
“but  your  men  will  be  heartened  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  going  somewhere. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  just  drift.” 

That’s  good  advice  for  editors,  too. 
Whether  you  are  complaining  about  the 
county  roads,  an  act  of  Congress,  or  the 
Palestine  situation,  always  suggest  a 
course  of  action  for  a  cure.  An  editorial 
that  has  no  such  suggestion  is  neither  in¬ 
formative  nor  constructive.  It  Is  a  belly¬ 
ache,  and  people  have  enough  troubles 
without  listening  to  the  pointless  griping 
of  an  editor. 

4.  — and  finally,  it  doesn’t  do  any  harm 
to  accentuate  the  positive,  both  in  your 
news  columns  and  on  the  editorial  page. 
This  means  more  than  reporting  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Girl  Scouts  or  printing  a  favor¬ 
able  crop  report.  It  means  that  your  re¬ 
porting  staffs  must  be  trained  to  look 
for  the  feature  story  on  the  admirable 
citizen.  They  must  be  taught,  as  they  are 
not  always  taught  in  journalism  school, 
that  top  reporting  is  not  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  death,  defalcations  and  disas¬ 
ters,  but  that  there  are  good  things  worth 
digging  up  and  spreading  on  page  one,  too. 

One  of  our  reporters  a  week  ago  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  neighbors  In  a  small 
community  near  Tulsa  had  pitched  in 
and  completely  rebuilt  the  burned  farm 
home  of  a  widowed  mother.  I’m  sure  that 
his  piece  had  more  readers,  and  happier 
ones,  than  the  brilliant  editorial  I  ran 
the  same  day  excoriating  the  city  com¬ 
mission.  There  must  be  a  lot  of  things 
that  you  can  honestly  point  to  with  pride 
and  view  with  satisfaction. 

Living  on  top  of  the  news  as  we  do  we 
are,  as  a  class,  deafened  by  the  sound  of 
alarm  bells  and  the  wail  of  sirens.  We 
pass  our  fears  along,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  our  readers  are  sometimes  I'endered 
skittish,  hopeless,  and  Incapable  of  intelli¬ 
gent  action.  That’s  what  our  enemies 
want. 

We  are  not  true  historians.  We  are  jit¬ 
terbugs.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  becoming 
true  historians,  through  the  development 
of  a  balanced  and  intelligent  report  on 
the  state  of  the  world,  that  our  great 
challenge  lies  in  these,  the  nervous  years. 
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Dartmouth  Studies  the  Newspapers 
As  Texts  On  the  Great  Issues 

Objection  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 


When  John  Sloan  Dickey  came  to  the 
presidency  of  Dartmouth  College  from  the 
State  Department  he  immediately  organ¬ 
ized  a  course  for  all  seniors,  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  great  Issues  of  their  time. 
The  “Great  Issues”  course  is  now  in  its 
second  year.  It  brings  to  Dartmouth 
each  week  some  distinguished  American 
to  present  one  of  the  great  issues  and  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  a  forum  with  the  senior  class  who 
have  prepared  for  it  by  reading  and  later 
write  reports  on  it. 

The  Great  Issues  course  by  its  nature  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  newspapers  as  texts  and 
a  most  useful  byproduct  of  the  course  is 
the  training  of  the  students  as  discrimi¬ 
nating  newspaper  readers.  All  students 
are  expected  to  follow  the  essential  news 
daily  in  either  the  New  York  Times  or 
Herald  Tribune.  Every  student  is  assigned 
a  project  for  one  week  to  do  Intensive  news¬ 
paper  reading  on  some  current  issue.  In 
that  week  he  is  expected  to  follow  closely 
the  news  and  comment  on  that  issue  in 
the  following  list  of  papers:  1,  New  York 
Times  or  Herald  Tribune;  2,  Chicago 
Tribune;  3,  New  York  Daily  Worker;  4, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  or  Washington 
Post;  5,  New  York  Journal  American  or 
New  York  Star;  6,  Time;  7,  Newsweek. 
He  may  substitute  for  (4)  or  (5)  another 
paper  from  a  larger  list  available  in  the 
college  library.  A  Laboratory  of  Public 
Affairs,  set  up  for  this  course,  provides  a 
large  reading  room,  takes  multiple  copies 
of  the  prescribed  newspapers,  posts  daily 
directions  on  “must”  reading,  and  organizes 
timely  exhibits  on  current  issues  as  they 
are  treated  in  the  newspapers  and  news 
magazines. 

Each  week  there  is  a  briefing  session  on 
Thursday  with  reading  assignments.  The 
following  Monday  evening  is  the  weekly 
talk  by  the  guest  speaker.  On  Tuesday 
morning  he  holds  an  open  discussion  with 
the  class  on  the  topic  of  his  talk  the  night 
before. 

This  Fall  the  opening  sessions  of  the 
course  were  devoted  to  newspapers  as 
texts  and  tools  for  the  course.  Joseph 
Barnes,  editor  of  the  New  York  Star,  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  context  of  our  times.”  John 
McL.  Clark,  editor  of  the  neighboring 
Claremont  Daily  Eagle,  spoke  on  the  use 
of  newspapers.  The  second  week  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  discussed  the  key  question. 


“What  is  a  great  issue?”  Profiles  of 
Barnes  and  MacLeish  were  put  up  on  the 
laboratory  wall  and  half  a  dozen  books 
or  articles  by  each  were  displayed  for 
these  two  weeks.  A  shelf  of  books  on 
newspapers,  placed  on  the  reading  table 
for  the  opening  weeks,  suggested  back¬ 
ground  reading.  All  were  asked  to  read 
the  first  half  of  the  book  “Your  News¬ 
paper”  by  Nine  Nieman  Fellows,  at  the 
start. 

A  wall  exhibit  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
offered  this  suggested  framework  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  news; 

“The  Context  of  Our  Time” 

“The  relative  importance  of  individual 
news  items  can  be  judged  only  against  the 
framework  of  facts,  opinions  and  ideas 
with  which  you  can  equip  your  mind. 
Joseph  Barnes  suggests  that  you  should  be 
particularly  alert  nowadays  for  news 
about: 

The  problem  of  sustenance  for  enlarged 
world  populations. 

The  decay  of  old  colonial  systems. 

The  effects  of  modern  transport. 

“He  cited  three  ideas  which  particularly 
motivate  the  behavior  of  great  numbers 
of  men: 

1.  Nationalism. 

2.  Political  Democracy. 

3.  Economic  Democracy. 

“Some  such  framework — a  sense  of  the 
topics  and  forces  of  particular  current  im¬ 
portance  to  you — ^will  help  you  choose 
what  is  worth  reading  in  the  many  pages 
of  newsprint  with  which  you  are  con¬ 
fronted.” 


The  newspaper  study  project  in  the  Great 
Issues  course  is  outlined  on  mimeograph¬ 
ed  instruction  sheets  which  describe  it  as 
follows : 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  project; 

1.  to  develop  your  ability  to  distinguish 
between  statements  of  facts  and  state¬ 
ments  of  opinion  in  the  news ; 

2.  to  help  you  to  recognize  distorted  or 
deficient  handling  of  the  news,  and  to 
be  aware  of  the  kind  of  infiuence,  in¬ 
tended  or  unintended,  which  such 
handling  may  have  on  the  casual 
reader; 

3.  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  intelligent 
conclusions  of  your  own  about  the 
relative  merits  of  the  particular  pub¬ 


lications  which  you  choose  for  regular 
reading; 

4.  by  an  elementary  comparative  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  range  of  newspaper  types 
to  give  you  an  understanding  of  what 
very  different  diets  of  information  and 
opinion  large  blocks  of  your  fellow 
Americans  live  on — which  is  one  im¬ 
portant  clue  to  why  they  think  and 
act  as  they  do. 

The  project  requires  you  to  read  an¬ 
alytically  a  certain  number  of  issues  of 
each  of  seven  newspapers  and  news¬ 
magazines,  and  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
them. 

Choice  of  a  News  Story 
Select  one  of  the  current  news  topics 
posted  on  the  PAL  bulletin  board  for 
your  due-date  group  in  accordance  with 
your  interest  in  its  substance,  and  look 
up  the  background  of  it.  In  obtaining  the 
background,  you  may  rely  on  your  pre¬ 
viously  developed  techniques  of  library 
research,  or  ask  the  advice  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  Your  paper  should  include 
a  summary  of  this  background  in  less 
than  500  words. 

(The  topics  posted  for  the  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober  11  were: 

US-Russian  relations, 
the  Berlin  crisis, 
the  Civil  Rights  issue, 
the  Thomas  Commitee. 

United  Nations. 

Palestine. 

Labor  Management  disputes.) 
Following  the  News  Story 
For  the  full  week  indicated  in  the 
schedule  read  the  treatment  of  your 
chosen  news  story  in  each  issue  of 
your  five  newspapers.  Read  for  the 
same  limited  purpose  the  two  most  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  each  of  the  two  news¬ 
magazines.  Make  notes  somewhat  as 
follows: 

1.  Coverage.  Does  this  publication  bring 
you  all  the  important  facts?  Is  the 
selection  and  elimination  done  in  the 
best  interests  of  an  informed  citizenry, 
or  guided  by  a  policy  of  deliberate 
propaganda,  or  subordinated  to  sen¬ 
sationalism  for  news-stand  sales,  or 
is  the  choice  made  at  random,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  convenience  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room? 
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2.  Emphasis.  Is  the  story  played  up  in 
front-page  prominence,  over-empha- 
slzed,  or  burled  back  of  the  obituaries? 
Is  It  buttressed  by  editorials,  special 
articles,  cartoons?  Does  its  treatment 
indicate  that  the  people  on  the  staff 
of  the  newspaper  had  a  grasp  of  the 
scope  and  significance  of  the  story? 
Could  the  net  result  be  improTed  In 
the  public  interest? 

3.  Distortion.  Make  a  record  of  ex¬ 
amples,  if  any,  of  (a)  headlines  which 
give  false,  exaggerated  or  colored  ideas 
about  the  content  of  news  stories;  (b) 
tricks  of  selection,  location  or  word 
choice  that  tend  to  infiuence  the 
opinion  of  the  reader;  (c)  admixture  of 
opinionated  statements  in  the  text  of 
news  stories. 

Writing  the  Paper. 

The  paper  should  include  (1)  a  suc¬ 
cinct  statement  of  the  background  of 
your  selected  news  story,  (2)  com¬ 
ments  on  the  handling  of  that  story 
during  the  indicated  time  limits  in 
your  seven  publications,  (3)  general 
comments  on  the  nature  and  relative 
merits  of  these  publications,  (4)  bib¬ 
liography.  To  describe  everything  you 
have  discovered  is  impossible  within 
the  set  limits,  and  inadequate  in  any 
case.  The  important  thing  is  to  study 
the  evidence  and  submit  reasonably 
documented  conclusions. 

Considerable  condensation  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  will  be  necessary  in 
the  writing  of  your  paper,  for  its  length 
must  not  exceed  4000  words.  Organize 
your  bibliography  according  to  the 
pattern  indicated  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  Senior  Reading  Room. 

Written  work  done  for  the  Great  Is¬ 
sues  Course  should  refiect  the  fact  that 
this  course  builds  upon  and  extends 
your  previous  work  in  all  three  div¬ 
isions  of  the  College.  An  adequate 
paper  will  show  the  scientist’s  respect 
for  the  processes  by  which  facts  are 
sought  and  verified,  the  social  scien¬ 
tist’s  concern  for  their  significance  in 
organized  society,  and  the  humanist’s 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  issues  to  which  these  facts  are 
related. 

An  orderly  arrangement  of  material 
and  a  concise,  direct  style  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  you.  Slovenly  grammar  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Sources  must  be 
cited  for  key  facts,  and  quotations  cred¬ 
ited  to  their  authors.  You  should  avoid 
wordiness,  repetition,  long  quotes  and 
unnecessary  digressions.  Make  your 
meaning  clear. 


Clippings  on  a  current  news  event,  the 


Textron  case,  made  material  for  this  ex¬ 
hibit  to  illustrate  a  basic  issue: 

A  BATTLE  OF  OUR  TIMES 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS  vs  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
THE  TEXTRON  CASE 
“The  central  issue  running  like  a  thread 
through  these  stories  is  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  human  rights  and  property  rights. 
Note  how  these  articles  emphasize  either 
side  depending  on  the  slant  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.” 


An  exhibit  of  “The  News  Magazines”  of¬ 
fered  this  warning  on  colored  news: 

“Intermixed  with  the  facts  of  events  are 
ideas.  You  should  know  by  what  methods 
these  ideas  are  interjected  so  that  you  are 
conscious  of  the  separation  of  what  the 
publication  thinks  and  what  the  facts  are. 

“Some  of  the  methods  of  interjecting 
ideas  into  a  story: 

1  use  of  colored  adjectives 

2  omission  or  strained  selections  of  facts 

3  use  of  unidentified  source 

4  use  of  unfiattering  photographs 

5  colored  headlines 

6  bandwagon  phrases 

7  selection  of  the  story  for  the  idea 

8  wise-guy  attitude.” 

All  these  methods  were  illustrated  by  un¬ 
derscoring  occasions  of  their  use  in  Time 
and  Newsweek. 


A  major  exhibit  covering  the  panels  on 
one  wall  of  the  college  library  this  fall  was 
on: 

“QUALITY  IN  NEWSPAPERS" 

It  raised  these  questions: 

“Does  Your  Newspaper  Carry  Enough 
News? 

Does  it  carry  a  judicous  selection  of 
news? 

Does  it  consistently  play  up  or  play  down 
certain  types  of  news? 

Does  it  distort  your  impression  of  the 
news  by  deliberately  loading  the  head¬ 
lines? 

Does  it  distort  news  stories  by  a  preju¬ 
dicial  choice  of  words  or  by  including  frank 
or  subtle  statements  of  opinion? 

Does  it  have  a  party  line  that  permeates 
all  its  departments? 

Does  it  run  thoughtful  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns? 

What  policy  is  suggested  by  its  use  of 
cartoons  and  pictures?” 

This  was  in  large  part  an  exhibit  in  dis¬ 
tortion  of  news.  The  extreme  slants  and 
booby  traps  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Daily  Worker  showed  graphically  in 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  same 
news  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  performance  was 
summed  up  as  follows: 


“The  Chicago  Tribune  plays  up: 

FDR  (anathema) 

Marshall  Plan  (any  details  capable  of  dis¬ 
crediting  It) 

British  socialism  (“failure  of”) 
Government  projects  (“folly  of”) 

United  Nations  (“silliness”  and  “danger 
of’) 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  plays  down 
News  favorable  to  the  ERP” 


This  exhibit  brought  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  town  to  produce  possibly  the  most 
ludicrous  complaint  ever  made  In  print: 
that  the  smear  master  of  Chicago  was  be¬ 
ing  smeared  by  the  college  at  Hanover. 

“In  the  Public  Affairs  Laboratory,”  the 
Tribune  reported,  “is  brewed  the  real 
poison  of  America  Last  propaganda.”  Eu¬ 
gene  Griffin,  the  same  Tribune  reporter 
who  smeared  Harvard  and  Princeton  last 
Winter  did  a  series  on  Dartmouth  that  ran 
under  the  headlines: 

“New  Dealism  Forced  on  Dartmouth,” 
“Seniors  Forced  to  Listen  to  Propaganda,” 
“Most  of  Profs  at  Dartmouth  New  Dealish,” 
“Carnegie  Pays  for  Dartmouth  Smear 
Course,”  “Dickey  a  Drum  Beater  for  Uto¬ 
pia.” 

The  Tribune’s  opening  piece  informed 
that  “under  the  leadership  of  Pres.  John 
Sloan  Dickey,  who  came  here  last  year  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  State  Department  propaganda 
job,  Dartmouth  has  become  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board’s  newest  seat  of  higher  indoctrina¬ 
tion  In  the  New  Deal  cult  of  America-Last 
internationalism.”  “The  Great  Issues 
course  at  Dartmouth,”  the  report  continued, 
“has  received  rave  notices  in  the  pro-Brit¬ 
ish  section  of  the  New  York  press  and 
other  schools  have  sent  scouts  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  to  copy  it.”  The  “pro-British”  New 
York  papers,  to  one  uninitiated  in  Chicago 
Tribune  vocabulary,  are  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune.  "America  Lasters”  are  all 
who  are  not,  like  the  Tribune,  America 
Firsters. 

Pres.  Dickey  got  a  $75,000  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  grant  for  his  new  course.  The 
Tribune  reports  of  this:  “Alger  Hiss,  for¬ 
mer  State  Department  official,  who  has 
been  accused  of  being  a  Communist,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  sister  trust,  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace.”  It  also  re¬ 
veals  that  “Dickey  studied  at  Harvard  Law 
School  while  Felix  Frankfurter  was  there.” 

Dartmouth  could  not  have  asked  for  a 
more  graphic  demonstration  for  the  class 
than  the  Tribune’s  smear  pieces.  No  stu¬ 
dent  would  be  so  dumb  as  to  miss  this  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  the  Public  Affairs  Lab¬ 
oratory  had  described  as  “justifying  some- 
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thing  by  defaming  somebody  who  opposes  tions.  This  is  a  problem  with  which  many  verted  news  is  a  readership  educated  to 
it.”  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Arthur  Hays  of  the  most  responsible  minds  in  journal-  detect  journalistic  quackery.  When  enough 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the'  New  York  ism  have  long  wrestled  and  it  is  likely  to  schools  and  colleges  prepare  their  students. 
Times,  proposes  that  decent  standards  of  remain  a  problem  for  some  time.  Until  as  Dartmouth  is,  to  recognize  honest 
newspaper  conduct  be  enforced  by  a  board  Mr.  Sulzberger’s  goal  of  self-enforced  sources  of  news,  then  such  irresponsibles 
set  up  within  the  newspaper  business,  after  standards  can  be  realized  by  the  press,  the  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  have  fewer 
the  manner  of  bar  and  medical  associa-  only  answer  to  the  public  problem  of  per-  people  to  fool.  —  Louis  M.  Lyons 


Pointing  Up  the  Editorial 


At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  writers, 
held  in  October,  1947,  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  editorial  pages  were  the  subjects  of 
somewhat  gloomy  dissection.  The  editorial 
pages  contributed  to  by  those  attending 
the  conference  were  parcelled  out  to  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  conference  for  an¬ 
alysis,  which  was  as  searching  and  sear¬ 
ing  as  amenities  permitted.  Finally  that 
old  hand  at  the  moulding  of  public  opinion, 
Henry  L.  Mencken,  took  the  fioor  and  kid¬ 
ded  editorials  and  editorial  writers  in 
characteristically  outrageous  fashion.  The 
Parthian  shot  of  his  discourse  was  direct¬ 
ed  at  attempts  to  lure  more  readers  on  to 
the  editorial  page  by  introducing  extrane¬ 
ous  features  there,  when  he  remarked 
acidly  that  editorials  are  only  read  by  the 
more*  intelligent  of  newspaper  readers  in 
their  more  intelligent  moments,  and  then 
with  a  sense  of  acute  disappointment. 

The  following  Spring,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  this  clinical  study  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  was  resumed.  This  time  it 
was  the  policy-makers  instead  of  the  hired 
editorial  page  hands  who  assessed  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  public  opinion  moulding  and 
they  too  found  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
modern  editorial  page.  Lloyd  M.  Felmly, 
editor  of  the  Newark  News,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  discussion.  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  editorials  themselves,  he  remark¬ 
ed,  “They  are  long,  recitative  and  repeti¬ 
tious.  There  is  a  deadly  similarity  about 
them.” 

Pinned  down  on  the  proper  length  of 
an  editorial,  in  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Felmly  declared,  “I  don’t  think 

William  W.  Vosburgh,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  b  the  kind  of 
fellow  who  goes  to  meetings  and  takes  some¬ 
thing  home  with  him.  The  germ  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  page  experiment  came  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editor¬ 
ial  Writers.  By  the  time  of  their  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  November  Bill  Vosburgh  had  made  the 
innovation  he  describes  here. 


by  William  W.  Vosburgh)  Jr, 

there  is  any  rule  about  that.  I  think  if 
you  have  a  complex  and  difficult  subject 
you  will  have  to  let  it  run.  I  don’t  think 
you  can  get  it  down  to  four  or  five  inches. 
I  think  that  leads  to  arbitrary  documents, 
doctrinaire  pieces,  and  so  on.  I  find 
that  when  you  are  considering  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject,  if  you  state  both  positions 
in  the  editorial,  no  matter  which  way  you 
go,  people  don’t  get  so  mad  at  you.  Some¬ 
times  you  have  to  let  them  run  out.  Edi¬ 
torials  discussing  the  President’s  message 
practically  all  ran  from  15  to  20  inches, 
and  I  don’t  think  they  were  too  long. 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Felmly’s  is  one 
with  which  most  newspaper  editors  will 
agree.  If  an  editorial  is  fairly  and  ade¬ 
quately  to  state  an  opinion  on  some  of 
the  complicated  issues  of  today,  length  is 
unavoidable.  Editorials  don’t  need  to  be 
recitative  and  repetitious,  to  recall  his 
other  criticism,  but  a  eertain  length,  even 
in  the  wide  measure  type  usual  to  editorial 
pages,  can’t  be  avoided  in  many  cases. 
And  the  classic  form  of  editorial  writing 
which  is  all  but  universally  adhered  to  al¬ 
lows  the  reader  of  editorials  no  short-cut 
to  the  nub  of  what’s  on  the  editorial 
writer’s  mind  such  as  the  conventional 
pattern  of  news  stories  affords. 

For  your  conventional  editorial  doesn’t 
blurt  its  message  like  a  news  story.  It  falls 
rather  into  the  accepted  form  of  the  argu¬ 
mentative  essay,  with  an  introduction,  a 
lengthy  exposition  and  a  conclusion.  If  it 
were  written  for  the  convenience  of  the  av¬ 
erage,  which  is  to  say  the  hurried,  reader, 
the  conclusion  would  come  first.  For  what 
said  reader  is  trying  to  discover  is  what 
the  newspaper  thinks  about  this  or  that 
situation.  Does  the  editor  regard  the 
mayor’s  appointment  as  good  or  bad — the 
senator’s  argument  true  or  false?  Does  he 
view  with  alarm,  or  point  with  pride  to  the 
latest  action  of  legislature,  synod,  or 
C.  I.  O.  convention?  And  since  editorial 
headings  are  too  often  simply  topical,  and 
editorials  themselves  are  necessarily  the 
slow,  methodical  development  of  con¬ 
clusions,  Instead  of  a  terse  statement  of 


convictions,  what  chance  has  the  editorial 
page  to  capture  any  but,  to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Mencken,  the  more  intelligent  reader  with 
a  particular  amount  of  time  on  his  hands, 
in  his  more  intelligent  and  leisure  mo¬ 
ments?  And  wouldn’t  that  sense  of  acute 
disappointment  that  Mr.  Mencken  men¬ 
tioned  be  lessened  if  editorials  were  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  reader  could  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  a  particular  editorial  cor¬ 
responded  to  his  interests  and  where  it* 
was  heading? 

Such  considerations  as  these  recently 
prompted  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  to  make  the  experiment  of  putting  its 
editorial  conclusions  in  italics  ahead  of  its 
editorial  arguments.  This  may  seem  at 
first  like  putting  the  cart  ahead  of  the 
horse,  but  it’s  done  every  day  in  the  news 
columns  when  instead  of  beginning  a  news 
story  with  time,  place  and  other  scene-set¬ 
ting  details  concerning  a  crime,  we  shout 
“murder”  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  story 
and  as  close  to  the  first  word  of  it  as  we 
can  coherently  manage. 

The  way  it  is  being  done  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  is  to  follow  the  topical  heading 
of  the  editorial  with  a  brief,  punchy  para¬ 
graph  that  states  the  editorial  writer’s 
conviction.  This  is  printed  in  italics. 
And  then  under  it  follows  the  editorial  in 
conventional  style. 

For  instance,  if  the  Republican  had 
adopted  this  new  pattern  back  of  the  time 
when  President  Truman  delivered  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  which  provoked  the  15 
to  20  inch  editorials  which  Mr.  Felmly 
found  in  most  newspapers,  its  comment 
would  have  gone  something  like  this: 

First,  the  title — “The  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage.” 

Then,  second,  something  like  this  in 
italics : 

“Mr.  Truman  believes  that  we  must  not  only 
finance  European  reconstruction  but  that  the 
challenge  of  these  times  requires  an  army 
strengthened  by  peacetime  conscription  and 
compulsory  training  of  our  young  men.  He’s 
right  on  all  three  counts." 

And,  third,  would  follow  more  or  less  the 
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very  editorial  that  would  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  before  these  italicized  first  paragraphs 
were  instituted,  sketching  the  background 
for  these  momentous  recommendations  of 
the  President,  weighing  the  case  for  them 
pro  and  con,  and  stating  why  the  editor 
finds  them  good. 

We  suppose  that  in  miniature  this  form 
of  editorial  introduction  could  be  likened 
to  a  trial  lawyer’s  ringing,  confident  open¬ 
ing  statement  of  what  he  intends  to  prove, 
before  he  produces  his  evidence  and  calls 
his  witnesses.  If  that’s  a  forceful  form 
of  argument  in  the  one  instance,  why  not 
in  the  other? 

In  the  Republican,  which  is  the  morning 
paper  of  our  combination,  we’ve  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  this  editorial  form  and 
initial  reactions  have  been  good.  We 
haven’t  attempted  to  educate  the  readers 
to  our  purpose  but  early  comments  show 
they  are  quick  to  catch  on  and  that  they 
value  the  new  style.  We  began  the  ex¬ 
periment  wondering  whether  putting  the 
conclusion  ahead  of  the  full  editorial  argu¬ 
ment  would  lend  itself  to  all  types  of  edi¬ 
torials.  But  we’ve  found  that  in  the  case 
of  the  novelty  editorial  with  a  surprise 
punch  at  the  end  and  the  humorous  edi¬ 
torial  the  italicized  paragraph  can  be 
given  a  teaser  twist  and  that  the  com¬ 


memorative  or  complimentary  editorial 
can  start  off  effectively  with  an  italicized 
quotation  or  bit  of  philosophy  and  so  con¬ 
form  to  style.  For  example,  the  Selkirk 
Grace  makes  a  perfect  lead-in  to  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  editorial. 

And  you  can  rather  forcefully  state  an 
editorial  position  on  a  serious,  straight 
subject  in  a  couple  of  fiat  sentences.  As 
an  instance,  Connecticut’s  new  Democratic 
governor  is  sworn  to  preference  of  a  state 
income  tax  instead  of  the  present  sales 
tax,  and  there’s  talk  of  the  Republican 
legislature  going  along  with  him  on  the 
proposition  just  because  they  think  it  will 
put  him  in  a  hole. 

Our  editorial  on  that  rumored  strategy 
was  headed,  “Play  It  Straight,’’  and  the 
italicized  paragraph  read: 

"It  is  hinted  that  Republican  leaders  may  try 
to  outsmart  Chester  Bowles  by  supporting  a 
state  income  tax.  They’ll  outsmart  nobody 
but  themselves  if  they  do." 

Under  the  self  explanatory  title  of  “An¬ 
other  Labor  Law,”  our  editorial  writer 
concocted  this  effective  boil-down: 

"The  Wagner  Act  was  written  for  labor. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Law  was  a  concession  to 
management.  This  time  we  ought  to  write  a 
labor  law  for  the  people." 

And  we’ve  found  unexpected  dividends 


in  the  subjective  effect  of  this  approach  to 
editorial  writing.  Under  deadline  pressure 
your  average  editorial  writer  tends  to 
plunge  into  his  subject  before  he  has 
fully  thought  it  out  and  organized  the  data 
at  his  elbow.  That’s  why  he  tends  to  be 
“recitative  and  repetitious.”  But  if  he 
charts  his  course  first  in  the  form  of  a 
carefully  and  forcefully  written  conclusion, 
it  tends  to  keep  his  argument  within 
bounds.  And  it  discourages  the  “Yes-and- 
no”  type  of  inconclusive  editorial  which 
the  apologetic  author  justifies  as  “informa¬ 
tive,”  though  such  an  editorial  is  usually 
informative  of  nothing  so  much  as  poverty 
of  conviction  and  poverty  of  reason  for 
writing,  except  to  fill  space.  In  other 
words,  this  form  of  editorial  writing  is  ex¬ 
cellent  discipline,  after  you’ve  discourag¬ 
ed  the  editorial  writer  from  writing  the 
body  of  his  editorial  first  and  then  pasting 
the  italicized  conclusion  on  top. 

Finally,  the  digest  of  an  editorial  into  a 
short  and  emphatic  statement  of  convic¬ 
tion  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  bring 
into  an  editorial  conference  as  a  basis  for 
policy  discussion. 

In  summary,  we  on  the  Republican  think 
we’ve  hit  upon  a  device  that  is  helpful  to 
both  editorial  readers  and  editorial 
writers. 


Ted  Link  —  A  Reporter  in  the  Bovard  Tradition 

by  Arthur  Hepner 


There  had  been  a  rumor  nagging  at  the 
Post-Dispatch  editors  for  a  long  time.  The 
sheriff  of  St.  Louis,  the  tip  said,  had  un¬ 
commonly  good  connections  with  the 
Capone  manufacturing  and  servicing  in¬ 
dustry  of  Chicago.  Many  of  the  sheriff’s 
deputies  had  records  longer  than  Cyrano’s 
nose.  But  despite  some  very  able  re¬ 
porting  by  various  staff  members,  the 
rumor  remained  rumor. 

Then  Ted  Link  obtained  enough  points 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Marines.  In 
only  a  matter  of  days  after  he  returned  to 
his  civilian  job,  his  stories  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  the  rumors  were  suddenly  in¬ 
controvertible  fact. 

Such  reportorial  exploits  come  to  mind 
now  that  Ted  Link  has  been  indicted  on 
trumped-up  charges  along  with  a  group  of 
hoodlums  by  a  county  grand  jury  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  phony  indictment  grew  out  of 
his  interviewing  a  petty  racketeer  in  his 
hotel  room  in  Peoria  where  Link  was  in- 
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vestigating  the  relation  of  gambling  and 
murder  to  state  officials.  The  purpose  of 
the  politically-directed  grand  jury  was  ob¬ 
viously  to  discredit  Link’s  disclosures. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
under  his  own  name.  Link  told  last  Au¬ 
gust  of  the  machinations  of  gambling  in 
vice-ridden  Peoria.  Most  of  the  stories 
were  copyrighted.  They  told  how  a 
representative  of  a  state’s  attorney  had 
solicited  a  $25,000-bribe  from  Bernie  Shel¬ 
ton,  gang  leader,  a  month  before  Shelton 
was  assassinated;  how  Shelton  had  been 
paying  state  officers  to  protect  his  gamb¬ 
ling  casino  across  the  river  from  Peoria; 
how  the  local  Studebaker  distributor  was 
Shelton’s  silent  partner;  that  a  collector 
of  the  slot  machine  graft  “for  the  state” 
was  on  the  payroll  of  the  Illinois  Attorney 
General;  that  city,  county  and  state  office¬ 
holders  were  cutting  in  heavily  on  the  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue  from  all  forms  of 
gambling;  that  gamblers  in  six  Illinois 
counties,  including  Peoria,  had  been  shak¬ 
en  down  for  contributions  to  Gov.  Green’s 
1944  campaign  and  were  feeling  the  pinch 
again. 


Out  of  the  disclosures  grew  the  recall  of 
the  May  term  grand  jury  which  indicted 
three  state  officials  for  malfeasance,  brib¬ 
ery  and  perjury.  But  then  came  the  Sep¬ 
tember  term  jury  which  quashed  the 
original  indictments  and  substituted  those 
for  Link  and  three  Shelton  gangsters. 

The  citizens  of  Peoria  were  shocked. 
Peoria’s  Journal  denounced  the  jury  and 
special  prosecutor  James  A.  Howe,  hench¬ 
man  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  a  rousing 
editorial  titled,  “The  Expected  Happens.” 
Said  the  Journal: 

“The  grand  jury  whitewash  delivered 
here  and  the  similar  whitewash  in  Sang¬ 
amon  county  earlier  this  week  are  vicious 
attempts  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
unsuspecting  voters  and  to  conceal  any 
connection  between  organized  gambling 
and  high  officials  of  the  State  of  Illinois.” 

For  the  Post-Dispatch  it  was  yet  an¬ 
other  round  of  ammunition  in  its  fight 
against  Gov.  Green’s  re-election.  It  had 
already  been  hot  in  pursuit  of  him  for 
corruption  in  the  Gentralia  mine  disaster 
of  March,  1947. 


All  this  commotion  In  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis  last  summer  and  autumn  would 
never  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for 
Link.  Theodore  C.  Link  Jr.  is  a  handsome 
hardy  young  man  in  his  early  forties.  He 
is  quick  with  his  fists  when  necessary, 
quiet,  unassuming,  assiduous,  suspicious, 
methodical.  Some  have  likened  his  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  Hollywood  prototype  of  the 
screen  detective.  Except  that  wisecrack¬ 
ing  a  la  Humphrey  Bogart’s  writers  is  not 
part  of  Link’s  equipment. 

The  C.  in  his  name  stands  for  Cabanne, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  proper  families 
in  St.  Louis.  An  avenue,  a  neighborhood 
and  a  telephone  exchange,  not  to  mention 
laundries,  food  shops,  fiorists  and  jewelers 
have  been  named  for  it.  But  the  family 
name  is  where  Link  ends  his  ties  with  the 
Society  page.  He  likes  to  pick  a  winner 
in  the  fifth,  frequent  working  men’s  saloons 
and  hobnob  among  the  people  instead  of 
the  snobs,  even  though  the  former  in  his 
case  may  include  petty  racketeers,  sharp¬ 
ers,  confidence  men,  pimps,  bookies,  strong- 
arm  men  and  even  murderers.  ’They’re  his 
business  and  he  attends  to  it  well. 

By  protecting  his  sources  and  refusing 
to  double-cross  anyone  who  offers  scraps 
of  information.  Link  has  gained  a  name 
for  integrity  among  men  who  believe  in 
honor  among  thieves.  Any  crook  in  the 
midwest  trusts  him. 

He  knows  how  to  converse  with  crooks 
in  their  own  idiom.  And  they  discuss  their 
intimate  problems  with  him.  Crooks  are 
essentially  weak,  inadequate  human  be¬ 
ings  who  need  to  infiate  their  personalities 
by  bragging  of  their  prowess  and  their 
villainies  to  a  responsive  ear.  Coupled 
with  this  quality  Link  has  an  uncanny 
ability  to  smell  what  questions  need  to  be 
asked. 

Even  around  the  office  there  is  some¬ 
thing  mysterious,  almost  glamorous  about 
Ted  Link.  He  works  silently  like  a  cat; 
sits  at  his  desk  chewing  foul  smelling  ci¬ 
gars,  and  reading  innumerable  newspapers, 
his  eye  alert  for  the  movement  of  some 
hoodlum.  His  phone  calls  invariably  come 
in  on  the  private-private  line  of  the  city 
editor,  even  when  they  arrive  from  some 
distant  city  or  town.  He  says  little  ex- 
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cept  when  unburdening  a  long  account  to 
a  rewrite  man. 

Link  really  isn’t  around  the  city  room 
much.  But  when  in  the  city  between  in¬ 
vestigatory  treks  out  of  town,  he  makes 
a  token  appearance  each  morning,  busies 
himself  inconspicuously  at  his  desk,  awaits 
a  telephone  message  and  departs  for  points 
or  rendezvous  unknown.  He  keeps  the 
city  editor  appraised  of  his  general  move¬ 
ments  by  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a  brief 
memo. 

When  ready  to  unfurl  a  story.  Link  opens 
up  like  the  locks  of  a  dam.  Chewing  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  or  dragging  at  a  cigarette, 
he  sits  down  and  talks  over  his  reservoir 
of  information  with  the  city  editor  in  an 
almost  conspiratorial  manner.  Then  a  re¬ 
write  man  is  summoned  to  the  conference. 

With  Link  in  tow,  he  retires  to  spend  the 
morning  shaping  the  page-one  story.  The 
facts  roll  off  Link’s  tongue  like  water  rush¬ 
ing  to  a  lower  level.  The  profusion  of  de¬ 
tail  is  fantastic;  interlocking  loose  ends  in 
Kansas  City  and  Detroit,  tracing  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  his  prey,  through  their  many 
aliases,  from  reform  school  days.  Implaus¬ 
ible  names — “Sleep  Out  Louie’’  “Ashcan 
Willie” — fall  naturally  into  the  account. 
The  problem  of  the  rewrite  is  how  to  con¬ 
dense  it  all.  For  every  morsel  bears  per¬ 
tinently  on  the  story.  Each  segment  fits 
into  the  complete  picture  so  strategically 
there  are  hardly  ever  any  leftovers.  Many 
a  Post-Dispatch  rewrite  man  has  marvelled 
at  the  precision  and  scopp  of  his  accounts. 
Once  they  have  been  hammered  into  shape 
the  stories  are  models  of  the  probing  art. 

Local  legend  has  it  that  the  St.  Louis 
police  department  would  give  a  collective 
left  eye  with  a  riot  squad  thrown  in  to 
get  Link  on  its  detective  force.  Link  pre¬ 
fers  to  remain  a  reporter,  even  if  he  often 
carries  about  him  that  unmistakable  aura 
of  a  cop. 

I  left  the  Post-Dispatch  a  year  before  the 
Peoria  stories  began  appearing.  At  the 
time  of  my  leaving,  though,  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  working  on  it  as  part  of  a  broad 
campaign  to  lay  bare  the  masters  of 
gambling  throughout  the  midwest.  I’m 
confident  the  method  followed  Link’s 
habitual  pattern:  persistent,  patient  dig¬ 
ging,  careful  checking  and  double-check- 
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ing,  follow-through  on  every  tip  until  it 
led  to  bonafide  information  or  up  a  dead 
end. 

Quite  likely  the  Peoria  stories  under 
Link’s  signature  were  submitted  to  the 
major  surgery  of  rewrite  men.  But  the 
long  narrations  nailing  the  corrupt  poli¬ 
ticos  to  the  cross  with  accumulation  of 
fact  piled  on  fact  bore  the  indelible  im¬ 
print  of  Ted  Link’s  gift  for  investigation. 

Link’s  Peoria  investigation  is  the  sort 
of  thing  at  which  the  Post-Dispatch  ex¬ 
cels.  From  it  have  come  many  of  the 
newspaper’s  Pulitzer  prizes.  Essentially, 
it’s  a  team  operation.  Many  members  of 
the  staff  participate;  in  the  Peoria  case 
several  other  reporters  were  assigned  to 
assist  in  the  investigation  once  Link  had 
traced  out  the  paths  to  follow.  But  there’s 
always  one  particular  man  who  starts  the 
investigation  from  scratch.  He’s  usually 
the  lone  wolf  operator  until  such  time  as 
the  profusion  of  trails  becomes  too  much 
for  him  to  traverse  alone. 

Years  ago,  the  self-starter  was  the  late 
Paul  Y.  Anderson.  Again  it  was  the  late 
John  Rodgers. 

But  the  moving  spirit  behind  this  kind 
of  investigation  was  the  fabulous  O.  K. 
Bovard  who  for  years  was  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  Bovard,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tales  of  aloofness  and 
coldheartedness,  had  a  great  warmth  and 
admiration  for  the  Investigator-reporter 
who  knew  his  way  around  the  mires  of 
rumor  to  find  the  hard  spots  of  truth.  He 
also  had  an  uncanny  ability  for  giving 
such  men  direction  for  he  was  always  two 
steps  ahead  of  them. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  been  a  leader  in 
unearthing  any  unsavory  act  in  its  midwest 
vicinity.  Much  of  its  work  has  imple¬ 
mented  the  creed  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  the 
elder,  who  in  formulating  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  platform  said  the  newspaper  would 
“always  fight  for  progress  and  reform,  nev¬ 
er  tolerate  injustice  or  corruption  ...  al¬ 
ways  oppose  privileged  classes  and  public 
plunderers,  never  lack  sympathy  for  the 
poor,  always  remain  devoted  to  public  wel¬ 
fare.”  When  its  Ted  Links  risk  personal 
safety  to  make  a  reality  out  of  these  lofty 
aspirations,  the  Post-Dispatch  becomes 
one  of  the  country’s  great  newspapers. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERMAN  MEETS  TELEVISION 

by  Lowell  M.  Limpus 


“I  never  expected  to  see  an  old  hand 
In  the  newspaper  business  cavorting  in 
front  of  a  bunch  of  cameras  with  his  face 
covered  by  make-up.” 

Thus  Danton  Walker  the  Broadway 
columnist  paid  his  laughing  respects  to  a 
group  of  veteran  political  reporters  cluster¬ 
ed  about  the  WPIX  News  Desk  during  the 
telecasting  of  the  Republican  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  The  shaft  struck  home 
because  a  number  of  us  were  engaged  in 
a  performance,  the  like  of  which  we  bad 
never  anticipated  in  our  cub  days. 

It  continued  to  fester — in  my  own  case 
at  least — during  the  ensuing  months.  I 
found  myself  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  entangled  with  the  probl^s  of 
television  as  applied  to  the  newspaper 
business.  Since  most  of  you  are  apt  to 
become  Involved  in  the  same  predicament 
in  the  future,  it  may  be  that  you  would 
be  interested  in  a  recital  of  the  problems 
faced  and  some  of  the  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  one  of  us  pioneers. 

I  do  not  however,  pretend  to  know  all 
the  answers — or  any  appreciable  propor¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Television  is  a  new  medium  and  most 
of  us  seem  to  be  feeling  our  way  in  the 
dark,  but  it  definitely  concerns  the  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman,  since  more  and  more 
of  us  are  being  drawn  into  its  clutches  as 
various  newspapers  invade  the  new  field. 

My  own  paper — the  New  York  Dally 
News — established  station  WPIX  early  last 
summer  and  immediately  drew  upon  the 
Editorial  Staff  for  personnel.  Most  of  the 
original  ones  came  from  the  Radio  Broad¬ 
cast  Department  which  had  been  feeding 
hourly  news  bulletins  to  FNEW  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  head  of  this  department, 
the  veteran  Carl  Warren,  became  Director 
of  News  and  Special  Events  for  WPIX  and 
recruited  the  backbone  of  his  staff  from 
the  News’  Editorial  Department. 

Men  like  Warren,  who  definitely  trans¬ 
fer  into  the  field  of  the  new  medium,  are 
forced  to  learn  an  entirely  new  set  of 
technical  arrangements.  They  remain 
newspapermen  but  rapidly  become  special¬ 
ists  in  the  expanding  television  as  well. 
'They,  however,  have  sufficient  time  and 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  project  to  master 
It. 


Lowell  M.  Limpus,  veteran  correspondent 
and  political  writer  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  relates  his  initial  adventures  in  tele¬ 
vision.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1941. 


The  rest  of  us  are  drawn  in  gradually  at 
first,  devoting  only  a  small  part  of  our 
time  to  the  new  medium — but,  as  time 
goes  on,  we  find  it  occupying  more  and 
more  of  our  attention.  I  presume  my  own 
case  is  typical. 

I  had  never  seen  a  television  camera 
when  I  was  borrowed  by  WPIX  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  advisor  to  make  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  the  problems  attendant  upon  cov¬ 
ering  the  conventions.  When  I  reported — 
chock  full  of  advice — I  was  requested  to 
prepare  a  tentative  script  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  I  was  reading  it  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  young  director-engineer, 
who  had  just  joined  the  staff  from  the 
General  Electric  Laboratories  at  Schenec¬ 
tady.  He  decided  that  I  might  be  one  of 
the  performers  he  was  seeking  and,  the 
next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  selected  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  television  commentators 
at  the  convention. 

The  selection  resulted.  In  my  own  case, 
in  a  problem  with  which  I  presume  few  of 
you  would  be  faced.  It  Involved  my 
whiskers. 

My  Nieman  classmates  will  perhaps  re¬ 
call  that  I  sported  a  goatee  while  I  was 
at  Harvard.  I  had  shaved  it  off  during  the 
war.  In  an  effort  to  make  myself  appear 
younger  when  applying  for  active  duty  as 
a  reserve  officer.  My  chin  had  remained 
nude  ever  since. 

I  discovered  later  that  I  was  merely  one 
of  several  political  writers  on  the  News 
Staff  who  had  been  considered  for  the  con¬ 
vention  assignment  and  the  director  had 
sent  down  to  the  morgue  for  pictures  of 
all  of  them.  A  careless  librarian  had  sub¬ 
mitted  an  old  photograph  of  me — one  which 
still  showed  me  wearing  the  Van  Dyke. 
When  I  reported  the  director  threw  up  his 
hands  in  horror. 

His  first  question  explained  his  reaction. 

‘Where  are  the  whiskers?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  worn  a  Van  Dyke  for 
seven  years,”  I  replied. 

“Hell,”  declared  the  director.  “That 
was  one  reason  we  picked  you.  We  may 
want  to  put  you  on  the  air  and  I  thought 
the  beard  might  go  well  on  television.” 

“Is  it  essential  to  the  job?”  I  asked. 

“It  is,  if  you  want  it,”  he  replied.  “How 
long  would  it  take  you  to  grow  it  again?” 

I  explained  that  I  thought  I  could  do  it 
in  three  weeks — and  he  Insisted  that  I  had 
better  make  the  attempt  if  I  wanted  to 
earn  the  extra  fee,  which  the  station  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay  for  the  service. 


I  wanted  the  fee  and  so  I  complied.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  makes  me  one  of  a  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  paid  real  money  for  wearing 
whiskers — and  since  the  goatee  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  television  audiences,  di¬ 
rectors  of  other  programs  Insist  that  it  be 
retained.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  I 
am  stuck  with  it.  Especially  since  I  be¬ 
came  involved  with  additional  programs 
soon  after. 

My  experience  at  Philadelphia  resulted 
in  an  offer  to  become  the  moderator  of  a 
new  political  forum  which  the  station  had 
just  launched  the  preceding  week. 

I  took  over  that  weekly  program  and 
before  long  they  asked  me  to  participate 
in  another  one,  built  around  the  joint  in¬ 
terview  of  national  celebrities  by  Mrs. 
L.  W.  (Chip)  Robert,  the  well-known  Wash¬ 
ington  hostess  and  columnist  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Tlmes-Herald,  and  myself. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  was  detailed — as  a 
part  of  my  regular  newspaper  work — to 
write  the  stories  reporting  the  results  of 
the  Daily  News’  State  Wide  Straw  Poll  and 
almost  immediately  WPIX  decided  that  it 
wanted  to  broadcast  those  results.  Since 
I  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  vet¬ 
eran  around  our  young  studio,  I  more  or 
less  naturally  inherited  that  program  as 
well.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three 
months  I  became  established  in  three  pro¬ 
grams  a  week. 

There  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  In  it — 
at  least  in  these  early  days.  You  get  paid 
something  for  each  performance  (which 
in  my  case  at  least  was  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  family  budget)  and  you  get  so 
Interested  In  the  work  that  you  willingly 
accept  more  of  it. 

My  experience  so  far  has  been  limited 
to  three  kinds  of  programs — the  forum, 
the  interview  and  the  straight  news  com¬ 
mentary.  Each  type  presents  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  But  most  of  them  are 
problems  with  which  newspapermen  al¬ 
ready  are  familiar.  The  solutions  there¬ 
fore  are  not  too  difficult. 

In  handling  the  television  forum — especi¬ 
ally  if  it  is  an  audience  participation  show, 
as  ours  Is, — the  moderator  has  to  be 
continually  on  his  toes,  watching  for  libel 
and  slander.  You  must  follow  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  hawk-like  accuracy  because 
you  have  no  chance  to  eliminate  the  li¬ 
belous  matter  on  a  galley  proof,  if  it  once 
takes  form.  You  cannot  even  replate  it 


out  and  thereby  hope  to  reduce  your  dam¬ 
ages.  You  must  be  ready  to  gavel  down 
the  offender — and  if  necessary  to  shout 
him  down — before  he  can  get  you  into 
trouble. 

In  our  political  discussions  we  found 
that  the  charge  of  Communism  was  the 
most  dangerous  possibility  to  be  watched. 
If  a  member  of  the  audience  attempted  to 
brand  an  opponent  a  Red,  we  learned  to 
expect  immediate  repercussions  from  the 
target.  One  such  charge  did  get  on  the 
air,  despite  my  pounding  gavel,  and  the 
next  day  we  had  a  request  for  a  complete 
transcript  of  the  show  from  the  eminent 
officeholder  whom  a  questioner  had  im¬ 
plied  to  be  possibly  a  Soviet  sympathizer 
(and  who,  incidentally,  happened  to  be  a 
Republican).  Fortunately  it  wasn’t  too 
specific  and  our  explanation  was  accept¬ 
able.  It  would  seem  advisable,  however,  if 
the  charge  is  once  aired,  to  permit  a  de¬ 
fense  against  it  to  follow. 

Needless  to  say,  the  moderator  must  be 
strictly  impartial  and  avoid  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  favoring  either  side  of  an  issue. 
He  cannot  even  make  a  wisecrack  which 
could  be  twisted  into  an  implication  that 
he  is  airing  his  own  personal  views.  The 
temptation  to  make  such  jocular  remarks 
simply  must  be  resisted. 

The  television  interview  proves  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  because  the  subject  almost 
invariably  refuses  to  go  on  record  with 
anything  of  a  controversial  nature.  The 
sight  of  the  camera  seems  to  slow  him 
up  exceedingly.  During  a  radio  Interview 
he  sometimes  gets  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  forgets  about  the  microphone 
but  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  twin  red 
eyes  of  the  camera  glowing  just  outside 

Barry 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  sold  its 
radio  station,  WHAS,  to  the  Crosley  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  September  28  for 
$1,960,000.  The  purchaser  took  a  ten-year 
lease  on  the  radio  studios  that  occupy 
two  fioors  of  the  new  Courier-Journal 
building. 

The  sale  leaves  Barry  Bingham  in  the 
newspaper  business,  which  is  what  he 
wants. 

In  a  statement  he  said  that  television  in- 
fiuenced  the  decision  to  sell  the  radio 
station:  “Television,”  he  continued,  “Is  a 
new  and  exciting,  but  a  very  expensive 
medium.  It  will  perhaps  change  the  nature 
of  radio  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  it  becomes 
profitable  for  the  operators. 


the  audiences’  field  of  vision.  It  seems 
virtually  impossible  to  get  him  sufficiently 
worked  up  to  forget  that  he  is  speaking  to 
the  great  general  public. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  cameras, 
he  usually  is  unable  to  refer  to  notes  or  a 
prepared  statement;  at  least  he  does  not 
like  to,  since  he  prefers  to  seem  to  be 
speaking  off  the  cuff  and  that  means  that 
you  just  can  not  get  him  to  commit  him¬ 
self  to  anything  that  has  not  been  re¬ 
hearsed  in  advance.  The  only  solution 
seems  to  be  to  go  over  the  entire  interview 
before  going  on  the  air  and  to  permit  him 
to  answer  prearranged  questions  in  order. 

It  appears  to  work  very  well.  One  of  my 
most  successful  Interviews  was  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Jonathan  Wainwright  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  largely  by  signals.  The  grim  old 
hero  of  Corregidor  suffers  from  defective 
hearing  as  a  result  of  his  prison  camp  ex¬ 
perience,  but  refuses  to  use  a  hearing 
aid.  He  could  not  follow  the  conversation 
in  a  crowded  studio  but  he  memorized 
in  advance  the  order  in  which  my  questions 
would  be  asked.  When  I  would  lean  for¬ 
ward  and  accidentally  touch  his  knee,  the 
General  would  begin  replying  to  the  next 
query.  It  worked  out  very  well  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  during  those 
early  days,  most  celebrities  when  making 
their  first  few  appearances  on  television, 
are  much  more  easily  handled  in  front 
of  the  cameras  than  elsewhere.  They  seem 
to  be  awed  by  the  sight  of  the  equipment 
and  the  realization  that  their  performance 
is  being  broadcast  in  moving  picture  form. 

The  most  dignified  and  eminent  states¬ 
man  appears  to  lose  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  self  control  when  he  enters  the 
studio  and  finds  himself  stumbling  across 

Bingham  Gets  Out  of 

Full  Energy  to  Louisville  Papers 

“Besides,  to  install  television  requires  a 
very  large  outlay  of  capital.  Our  primary 
enterprise  at  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  is  not  and  has  not  been  radio;  it 
has  been  printing  two  newspapers  and  op¬ 
erating  the  Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
which  prints,  among  other  things,  more 
than  a  dozen  locally  edited  magazines  and 
the  nationally  edited  Parade.  That  business 
has  trebled  since  the  war  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  become  much  bigger.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  with  the  easing  of  the  newsprint 
situation,  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  great 
many  things  with  the  newspapers  in  the 
way  of  editorial  improvement  and  circula¬ 
tion  expansion  which  we  have  been  want¬ 
ing  to  do  since  1941. 


trailing  cables  and  dodging  between  cam¬ 
eras  and  microphones.  He  “steps  lively” 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  members  of 
the  sound  and  camera  crews  and  ducks  in 
pure  horror  if  even  a  dead  camera  swings 
in  his  direction  in  an  unguarded  moment. 
Occasionally  he  freezes  up  with  a  bad 
case  of  camera  fright  and  then  the  inter¬ 
viewer  must  be  prepared  to  wade  in  and 
keep  talking  until  the  celebrity  recovers 
the  use  of  his  tongue. 

The  commentator  simply  finds  himself 
talking  an  editorial  to  the  cameras  and 
his  success  depends  upon  his  ability  either 
to  memorize  this  talk  or  to  continue 
with  occasional  glances  at  fragmentary 
notes  on  the  table  before  him.  It  is  fatal 
to  try  to  read  a  prepared  script  unless  the 
commentary  is  being  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  charts,  graphs  or  other  material — in¬ 
cluding  news  films.  In  that  case  it  simpli¬ 
fies  matters  to  pick  up  the  script  and  read 
it, 'although  it  must  be  carefully  marked 
to  indicate  when  the  live  camera  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  speaker.  The  trick  Is  to  drop 
the  script  and  be  looking  at  the  audience, 
as  the  the  camera  comes  back  and  you 
continue  your  conversation. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  faced  and  solved  by  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  finds  himself  operating 
with  the  new  medium.  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  know  all  the  answers,  and  I  know 
nobody  else  who  does.  We  are  experi¬ 
menting  every  day  in  an  effort  to  discover 
new  and  better  ones. 

But  you  had  better  begin  thinking  about 
them  yourself. 

You  never  know  when  they  will  become 
your  problems,  too. 

Radio 

“The  easing  of  newsprint  will  permit 
our  executives  and  staff  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  our  primary  job  of  editing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  selling  the  best  newspapers  we 
are  able  to  get  out. 

“While  television  is  a  great  invention, 
by  its  very  nature  it  is  more  divergent  from 
newspaper  publishing  than  the  operation 
of  a  standard  broadcast  station.  Its  pro¬ 
gramming  requires  the  staging  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  theater,  in  which  all  of  us 
here  are  certainly  amateurs.  We  would 
rather  invest  our  money  and  devote  our 
energies  to  those  enterprises  which  are 
more  closely  allied  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing.” 
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FREE  SPEECH  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 


The  most  important  fact  about  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  about  all  other  International  ef¬ 
forts  toward  liberty  of  news  and  ideas 
is  the  common  heritage  of  European  civil¬ 
ization.  Since  1492  this  civilization  has 
spread  to  all  of  America  and  to  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Empire  which  were 
settled  by  Europeans.  China  and  India 
too,  although  they  have  their  own  civiliza¬ 
tions,  possess  a  great  many  of  the  ideas 
which  are  fundamental  in  this  common 
European  heritage.  At  the  Conference  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  delegates  seemed 
much  closer  to  us  than  the  Russian  dele¬ 
gates.  It  was  easier  to  talk  to  them. 

Out  of  this  common  heritage  grew  the 
great  ideal  of  freedom  of  information.  The 
Sub-Commission  and  the  Conference  put 
it  into  these  words: 

“Every  one  Shall  have  the  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression:  this 
right  shall  include  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference;  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  by  any  means  and  regard¬ 
less  of  frontiers.” 

We  in  the  United  States  are,  I  venture 
to  think,  somewhat  forgetful  that  we  are 
not  the  only  country  on  earth  which  cher¬ 
ishes  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  Roger 
Williams  and  the  Pilgrims  appear  on  the 
Reformation  Monument  in  Geneva  along¬ 
side  thinkers  from  many  other  nations. 
The  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
ought  to  be  viewed  against  its  European 
background.  When,  soon  after  V-J  Day, 
a  large  number  of  prominent  American 
newspapermen  sought  to  bring  about  UN 
action  in  the  field  of  liberty  of  information, 
they  were  a  bit  inclined  to  assume  that 
such  action  would  lead  all  other  countries 
to  take  bodily  our  ideas  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  When  the  United  Nations  did  act 
at  Lake  Success  and  Geneva,  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  anxious  for  us  to  take  over 
some  of  their  ideas.  This  came  as  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  to  several  of  our  leading 
editors.  They  started  in  denouncing  as 
totalitarianism  whatever  UN  decisions 


More  than  any  other  one  person,  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  has  served  the  interests  of  freedom 
of  speech  through  the  United  Nations.  He  has 
been  the  United  States  delegate  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Information.  He  is 
Langdell  professor  of  law  at  Harvard,  author 
of  many  books  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 


about  the  press  they  happened  to  dislike, 
entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  these  de¬ 
cisions  were  made  in  the  face  of  bitter 
totalitarianism  opposition.  The  decisions 
came  from  men  within  that  common  heri¬ 
tage — British  Labor  officials,  editors  of 
great  newspapers  in  Scotland  and  Canada, 
the  chief  columnist  in  France,  leaders  in 
the  struggle  of  India  for  independence, 
men  who  conducted  underground  news¬ 
papers  in  Norway  and  Holland  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  Yet  the  absurd  idea  has 
spread  in  American  newspapers  that  every 
government  except  our  own  is  trying  to 
throttle  the  press. 

It  is  stupid  to  behave  as  if  the  world 
consisted  of  just  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  moment  they  happen  to  be 
the  only  two  UN  nations  with  great  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  a  stable  economy,  but 
that  is  pretty  much  beside  the  point  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  free  fiow  of  news 
and  opinions.  At  Geneva  delegates  from 
many  other  nations  which  share  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  knew  that  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  that  heritage  are  as  significant 
as  our  own.  England  and  France  are  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  their  strong  culture 
Infiuences  of  the  past.  And  smaller  na¬ 
tions  count.  Where  freedom  is  at  stake, 
the  weight  of  Holland  or  Switzerland  is 
far  beyond  its  size.  Hence  the  Geneva 
Conference  was  a  very  different  place 
from  the  Security  Council  where  size  and 
brute  power  are  decisive  factors.  In  the 
long  run  the  problems  of  the  world  cannot 
be  solved  by  either  bombs  or  money.  Ideas 
will  be  the  weapons. 

Therefore,  we  should  constantly  huild 
upon  this  common  heritage.  Within  the 
countries  v'hich  derive  from  it,  disagree¬ 
ments  about  details  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  subordinated  to  the  unity  of 
principles.  Many  important  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  press  will  come  before  the 
UN  within  the  next  three  years,  for 
example  the  International  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights.  These  are  hard  tasks. 
There  are  bound  to  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion  both  inside  the  United  Nations 
and  outside  it  among  American  newspa¬ 
permen  and  lawyers.  When  such  disagree¬ 
ments  do  occur,  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Imputations  of  sinister 
motives,  but  with  a  constant  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  Involved. 

It  is  good  to  know  right  from  wrong — it 


is  also  essential  to  distinguish  between 
the  great  and  the  small.  Disputes  about 
methods  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  disputes  about  fundamental 
principles.  The  perpetuation  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  common  heritage  is  the  surest 
way  to  the  kind  of  world  we  want. 

The  Soviet  Union  lies  outside  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage.  It  derives  from  Byzantium 
and  the  Tartars. 

The  Russians  are  different  and  difficult. 
So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  common  ground  for  several 
years  ahead. 

The  big  problem  as  I  see  it  is  to  bring 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  into  the 
common  heritage  of  western  thought.  To 
expect  the  abandonment  of  all  Russian 
traditions  would  be  foolish,  but  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peoples  might  eventually  come  to 
get  along  with  us  as  easily  as  do  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians  and  yet,  like 
them,  preserve  ways  of  their  own.  My 
guess  is  that  the  process  will  not  be  a 
one-way  street  running  solely  In  our  di¬ 
rection.  They  will  learn  from  us,  but  we 
shall  also  learn  from  them. 

Is  it  possible  meanwhile,  to  establish 
good  will  and  fruitful  relations  between 
peoples  so  far  apart  in  their  ways  of  life? 

While  we  were  working  at  Lake  Success 
last  January,  a  friend  asked  me  whether 
the  stream  which  now  separates  us  from 
Russians  could  be  crossed.  “Yes,  lower 
down  or  higher  up;  but  not  where  we 
stand  now.”  Lower  down.  If  it  becomes 
possible  to  go  below  the  leaders  to  the 
ordinary  men  of  both  countries,  who  get 
on  together  so  much  better  than  the  lead¬ 
ers  do — remember  how  the  common  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  two  armies  met  in  Germany. 
Higher  up,  if  the  debate  can  be  lifted 
above  the  level  of  short-run  considera¬ 
tions.  But  at  the  point  on  the  stream 
where  both  countries  are  at  present,  the 
most  we  can  hope  is  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  each  other  across  the  torrent. 

And  that  is  made  easy  by  periodic  UN 
meetings.  Whatever  our  present  troubles, 
we  do  not  have  the  added  difficulty  of 
arranging  special  conferences.  Whenever 
our  representatives  go  to  Lake  Success 
or  Geneva  the  Russians  are  there  too.  The 
physical  opportunity  for  adjustment  ex¬ 
ists  whenever  the  will  to  adjust  happily 
makes  its  appearance. 
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stop.  The  Conference  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  disturbing  situations  in  the  press 
of  freedom-loving  countries  like  newspa¬ 
per  chains  and  lurid  accounts  of  sex 
crimes,  but  we  do  not  pursue  such  un¬ 
pleasant  matters.  To  dwell  on  weaknesses 
in  our  own  press  would  be  like  furnishing 
ammunition  to  the  enemy.  The  Slavs  pre¬ 
sent  their  press  as  perfect.  So  we  make 
out  our  press  to  be  much  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion  than  it  is.  Each  side  keeps  repeating 
its  own  positions — what  the  Geneva  news¬ 
papers  called  playing  over  worn  phono¬ 
graph  records.  The  cold  war  becomes 
the  scold  war.  The  Russians  spend  an 
hour  each  day  denouncing  the  sensation¬ 
alism  and  inaccuracies  of  our  press  and 
its  “censorship”  by  millionaire  owners. 
We  retort  at  length  about  the  monotone 
uniformity  of  ideas  in  the  Soviet  Press 
and  its  censorship  by  government  bfflcials. 
Often  at  Lake  Success  and  Geneva  I  was 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Oxford  dons 
who  were  composing  a  letter  inviting 
Queen  Victoria  to  visit  their  college.  The 
draft  began:  “Conscious  as  we  are  of  our 
shortcomings — .”  One  sarcastic  professor 
suggested  that  it  would  be  much  more 
accurate  to  say:  “Conscious  as  we  are  of 
one  another’s  shortcomings — .” 

Such  an  attitude  may  be  natural,  but 
it  is  unproductive.  Here  were  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  experts  on  the  press  from  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  more  about  problems,  even 
if  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  solve 
them.  It  would  have  been  a  first  step 
toward  results  if  representatives  from 
each  side  had  given  the  gathering  honest 
first-hand  information  about  some  signi¬ 
ficant  operation  of  the  article  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Constitution  which  purports  to  give 
every  writer  access  to  a  printing-press 
and  paper  without  charge.  Suppose  the 
Americans  described  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  ownership  of  radio  stations 
by  newspapers.  This  sort  of  thing  almost 
never  happened  at  Lake  Success  or  Gen¬ 


eva.  A  bushel  of  argument  to  a  grain  of 
fact  about  the  speaker’s  own  country. 
Plenty  of  facts  about  the  other  fellow’s 
country — all  damaging.  But  denunciations 
do  not  open  the  way  to  the  fruitful  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

The  old  problems  of  how  far  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  keep  its  hands  off  the  press 
are  never  fully  answered,  as  the  present 
controversy  over  the  Mundt-Nixon  Bill 
shows.  Yet  recently  the  focus  of  Interest 
in  the  West  has  shifted  from  the  scope 
of  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  use  of  that 
freedom.  What  do  the  citizens  of  a  free 
society  need  to  receive  from  their  press? 
Are  they  getting  it  now?  If  not,  what  meth¬ 
ods  can  wisely  be  employed  to  make  the 
press  better?  We  have  begun  worrying 
about  the  way  some  press  lords  are  using 
their  freedom  to  publish  reckless  inac¬ 
curacies,  about  trends  toward  monopoly 
within  cities  and  regions,  about  the  low 
level  of  our  radio  programs,  about  the 
desire  of  powerful  enterprises  with  Amer¬ 
ican  movies  and  magazines  and  press  ser¬ 
vices,  about  gigantic  headlines  thrown 
like  sparks  toward  the  international 
powder-barrel.  Or  take  the  $64  question: 
How  are  you  going  to  change  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  readers  who  now  create  such 
enormous  circulations  for  newspapers  so 
far  below  the  standards  of  their  best  com¬ 
petitors?  Even  if  the  journals  read  by  five 
or  ten  millions  are  really  giving  the  public 
what  it  wants,  nevertheless  it  is  not  what 
the  public  needs  in  order  to  make  wise 
political  decisions  which  deeply  affect  its 
own  welfare.  How  then  can  the  public 
come  to  want  what  it  needs? 

Such  questions  as  these  were  in  the 
minds  of  men  at  Lake  Success  and  Geneva, 
but  they  rarely  got  aired  in  the  conference 
chambers.  I  hope  that  we  shall  do  better 
when  the  Sub-Commission  reconvenes  in 
January.  For  the  future  of  the  common 
heritage  depends  on  bringing  these  new 
problems  closer  to  solution. 


Needed  More  Working  Press 

At  Geneva  Conference 

by  Howard  K.  Smith 


The  rei>eated  Soviet  attacks  on  the 
free  press  made  the  rest  of  us  close  up 
our  ranks.  Our  differences  of  opinion 
seemed  less  important  when  compared 
with  the  gulf  between  our  view  of  the 
purposes  of  the  press  and  the  Soviet  view. 
And  so,  many  desirable  measures  were 
ironed  into  shape  which  would  otherwise 
have  come  to  nothing.  The  fresh  realiza¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Slavs  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  lose  liberty  of  the  press  helped 
the  Conference  to  make  this  fundamental 
freedom  stronger  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  particular,  the  very  process  of  rebut¬ 
ting  the  Soviet  urgency  for  legal  obliga¬ 
tions  made  us  more  aware  of  the  existence 
of  moral  obligations.  The  principle  that 
freedom  is  inseparable  from  responsibility 
could  not  be  ignored,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  First  Amendment.  We 
began  asking  ourselves  new  questions. 
Just  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Press?  Do  they  extend  beyond  seeking 
th  facts  and  publishing  “all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print?”  The  Conference  an¬ 
swered  “Yes”  in  its  notable  Resolution  No. 
1.  The  Resolution  calls  for  the  “effective 
enforcement”  of  five  duties  as  essential 
to  freedom  of  the  press.  Though  keeping 
this  enforcement  outside  law  as  much  as 
ever,  the  Conference  brushed  aside  the 
old  idea  of  newspaper  owners,  broadcast¬ 
ers,  and  movls  producers  that  you  must 
leave  everything  to  their  consciences. 
This  final  paragraph  ought  to  make  some 
of  these  gentlemen  stir  uneasily  in  their 
chairs: 

“.  .  .  observance  of  the  obligations  of 
the  press  .  .  .  can  also  be  effectively 
advanced  by  the  people  served  by  the 
press  .  .  .  provided  that  news  and  opin¬ 
ion  roach  them  through  a  diversity  of 
sources  and  that  the  people  have  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  obtaining  and  promot¬ 
ing  a  better  performance  from  the 
press  .  .  .” 

This  is  hardly  what  the  Slavs  wanted, 
but  some  of  the  credit  for  it  must  go  to 
their  presence,  nonetheless. 

There  is,  however,  one  subtle  danger 
from  the  participation  of  the  totalitarians. 
Because  they  are  so  vociferously  antago¬ 
nistic  to  our  conceptions  of  freedom,  a 
verbal  battle  soon  develops  during  which 
the  difficult  and  delicate  problems  of  the 
relationship  between  press  and  public  are 
forgotten.  What  started  as  an  exploring 
party  splits  into  the  two  sides  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  feud.  The  Soviet  formulations  of 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press  are 
so  outrageous  to  western  thinking  that 
we  are  tempted  to  demolish  them  and 


The  difficulty  lay  in  the  composition  of 
the  American  delegation.  It  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  executive  in  function  and  con¬ 
servative  in  principles.  In  all  of  our 
rather  large  group,  there  were  but  two 
working  reporters,  Harry  Martin  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  I.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  executive  majority  had  very  little 


sympathy  with  the  proposals  of  a  work¬ 
ing  correspondent,  and  seemed  mainly 
concerned  to  prevent  new  ‘bureaucra¬ 
cies’  and  ‘State  intervention’  from  arising. 
Next  time  I  think  we  should  make  efforts 
to  have  more  working  reporters  repre¬ 
sented  on  American  delegations  to  such 
conferences. 
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And  most  important  the  conference 
tended  to  become  one  more  peripheral 
battle  In  the  cold  war.  That  circumstance 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  Judge  issues 
and  ideas  on  their  inherent  merits  any 
more.  A  Court  of  Honor  to  condemn  dis¬ 
torted  reporting  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  in  my  estimation,  but  our  delegation 
feared  that  such  a  court  could  easily  be 
turned  into  a  forum  for  Soviet  satellites 
to  make  propaganda  against  the  American 
press. 

On  its  own  merits,  a  special  reporters’ 
passport  would  be  a  good  idea,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  cold  war  it  could  presumably 


be  used  by  reporters  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  have  free  access  which  they  might 
abuse  in  our  western  countries. 

Personally  I  believe — and  I  thus  argued 
— that  our  delegation’s  fears  under  this 
third  category  were  exaggerated.  I  argued 
that  we  could  easily  find  more  distortions 
in  the  eastern  press  than  they  could  find  in 
ours,  and  further  that  we  could  prove 
there  were  such  correctives  in  such  a  free 
and  varied  press  as  ours,  while  there  are 
none  in  the  eastern  press.  With  regard 
to  the  argument  that  the  special  passport 
might  be  used  as  a  means  of  access  into 
our  countries  by  reporters  who  were  really 


spies,  I  argued  that  spies  already  have 
free  access  into  our  countries;  if  they  fail 
to  get  in  one  way  they  can  find  many 
others,  for  example  attachment  to  an  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation. 

In  summary,  may  I  make  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  That  on  future  occasions  we  set 
committees  to  work  out  proposals  in  con¬ 
vincing  detail,  and  that  we  strive  to  get 
working  journalists  better  represented 
than  they  were  in  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Despite  our  failure,  I  feel  that  this 
conference  provided  us  with  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  better  campaign  in  the  future. 


The  Press  and  the  Election 


The  most  conscientious  American  news¬ 
papermen  realize  that  the  position  of  the 
press  with  the  public  must  have  fallen 
far  with  their  complete  misreading  of  the 
election.  It  will  take  a  chastened  and  in¬ 
formed  effort  to  restore  it.  In  very  few 
spots  is  there  any  evidence  of  such  an 
effort  or  even  a  recognition  of  its  need. 

The  newspapers  were  further  wrong 
than  most  want  to  admit.  “We  were 
wrong,’’  as  James  B.  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  own 
paper,  “not  only  in  the  election  but  on 
the  whole  political  direction  of  our  times!’’ 
That’s  it.  For  sixteen  years  most  of  the 
big  city  papers  had  voted  (editorially)  on 
the  opposite  side  from  most  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  Now  in  li)48  the  gap  had  widened 
until  they  were  competely  out  of  touch 
with  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Walter 
Ldppman  once  told  a  Nieman  seminar  that 
it  was  the  task  of  a  political  columnist  to 
write  of  events  in  such  a  way  that  his 
readers  would  not  be  too  surprised  by 
the  development  of  the  news.  But  the 
columnists  led  their  readers  into  utter 
surprise  in  November. 

“A  little  careful  reporting  and  a  little 
less  guessing,”  as  Carroll  Kilpatrick  said 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  “might 
have  resulted  in  a  more  honest  picture.” 
The  newspapers  tend  to  shrug  it  off  as 
a  muff  by  the  pollsters.  But  it  was  far 
more  than  that.  Anyway  the  polls  had 
become  practically  a  property  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  built  them  up  and  ran  them 
as  their  own  features.  Nobody  ever  asked 
the  newspapers  to  go  into  the  business  of 
prediction.  Their  business  is  reporting. 
In  overreaching  themselves  to  see  the 
future  they  failed  in  their  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  reporting.  They  were  discounting 
the  election  and  discussing  what  was  to 
come  after.  A  Presidential  election  is  too 


by  Louis  M.  Lyons 

momentous  an  event  ever  to  be  discounted 
or  anticipated.  It  stretched  the  journal¬ 
istic  curse  of  pre-dating,  of  anticipating 
events,  to  the  breaking  point.  And  a  good 
thing  it  broke  down  with  such  a  crash  as 
to  discredit  it.  The  reporters  have  a  right 
to  be  Indignant.  For  it  was  their  function 
their  papers  forfeited  to  the  crystal  gazers. 

The  political  reporters,  many  of  them, 
as  Mr.  Reston  indicates,  had  many  reasons 
to  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  polls.  But 
they  failed  to  express  their  doubts,  partly, 
as  he  explains,  by  their  intoxication  with 
the  accepted  certainty;  but,  partly,  one 
may  suspect,  because  they  doubted  that 
their  papers  would  welcome  a  dissenting 
report. 

The  polls,  as  newspapermen  well  know, 
were  never  entitled  to  the  legend  of  in¬ 
vincibility  the  newspapers  had  built  up 
for  them.  Their  errors  in  earlier  elections 
were  wide  enough  to  have  defeated  their 
prediction  in  a  close  election.  But  their 
errors  of  detail  were  washed  out  in  the 
Roosevelt  sweeps. 

Their  huge  error  this  time  may  prove 
to  be  largely  in  their  bad  guess  as  to  the 
size  of  the  vote.  But  why  do  they  predict 
the  size  of  the  vote  and  “weight”  their  pre¬ 
dictions  by  their  guesses  as  to  which 
party  will  be  most  effective  in  getting  its 
voters  out?  That  is  a  political,  not  a 
statistical  problem,  and  political  reporters 
are  much  better  fixed  to  estimate  it  than 
the  pollers.  Indeed  if  the  pollers  had  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  polls  just  what  their  sam¬ 
ples  showed  without  “weighting”  them  by 
their  guesses  about  the  capacity  of  the 
machines  to  get  voters  to  the  polls,  then 
the  political  reporters  might  have  used  the 
polls  as  raw  material  to  make  much  better 
guesses  than  were  made. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  future  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  polls,  that  would  seem  to  be  its  limit: 


to  present  the  actual  state  of  opinion  as 
they  measure  it,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
parties  and  the  political  writers.  In  the 
average  performance  of  the  polls,  the  New 
York  Times  reported,  the  estimate  of  the 
Truman  vote  was  off  by  18%,  of  the  Dewey 
vote  by  over  10%,  of  the  Wallace  vote  by 
nearly  40%,  the  Dixiecrat  vote  by  33%. 
Dixiecrats  were  expected  to  sweep  so 
widely  as  to  threaten  Truman  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Texas.  Actually  they  had 
no  effect  outside  the  states  where  the 
electoral  slate  was  shanghaied  before  the 
nominations.  Massachusetts  was  unani¬ 
mously  put  in  the  Republican  column  and 
it  went  Democratic  by  390,000  votes  (for 
governor),  a  240,000  margin  for  Truman. 
Here  the  polls  evidently  ignored  utterly 
the  increased  registration  in  the  Democ¬ 
ratic  cities  and  the  widely  published  re¬ 
ports  that  Church  and  Labor  were  working 
overtime  to  get  out  their  maximum  vote 
(for  certain  local  referenda)  that  was 
bound  to  be  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 
Yet  the  very  Boston  papers  that  were 
keenly  aware  of  this  heavy  factor  were 
publishing  their  own  local  polls  that  pre¬ 
dicted  Massachusetts  to  go  Republican. 

The  New  York  Times  the  Sunday  before 
election  presented  forecasts  for  every 
state  and  gave  Dewey  345  electoral  votes. 
The  Sunday  after  election  the  Times  ana¬ 
lyzed  its  failure  under  the  head  “Our  Fore¬ 
cast:  What  Was  Wrong?”  This  was  an 
honest  job.  It  finds  “One  fact  emerges 
more  clearly  than  any  other.  It  is  that 
the  polls  colored  the  thinking  of  the  ‘ex¬ 
perts’  all  down  the  line.”  The  Times  had 
been  printing  the  polls.  When  it  asked 
its  far-fiung  correspondents  for  their 
views,  they  gave  back  just  what  they  had 
read  in  the  Times.  As  one  correspondent 
confessed  “they  simply  let  Gallup  do  their 
thinking  for  them.” 
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And  in  one  way  or  another  the  corres¬ 
pondents  confess  they  failed  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  people. 

To  quote  the  Times: 

A  correspondent  says:  “Some  predic¬ 
tions  went  wrong  because  the  predictors 
did  not  get  the  opinions  of  the  plain 
people.” 

Another  says:  “The  poll  takers  did 
not  get  to  the  man  in  the  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories.” 

Still  another  says:  “Looks  like  the 
forecasters  failed  to  get  far  enough 
away  from  the  country  clubs  and  uptown 
clubs.” 

Another  reports:  “Guess  I  just  stayed 
too  close  to  my  home  county.” 

One  correspondent  says:  “The  fact  is 
newspaper  political  experts  spend  too 
much  time  interviewing  one  another.” 

The  Conclusions: 

Two  major  questions  are  raised  by  the 
dispatches  of  The  Times  correspon¬ 
dents:  First,  is  there  any  really  accurate 
method  of  measuring  public  opinion? 
Second,  even  if  there  is  one,  is  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  use  it? 

With  regard  to  Question  No.  1,  last 
Tuesday  proved  that  the  answer  is:  No, 
thus  far — at  least  in  so  far  as  election 
forecasts  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  press  forecasters  made 
inadequate  use  of  one  of  the  methods 
of  gauging  public  opinion — direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  voters.  The  answer  may 
be  that  the  polls  purport  to  apply  this 
method  scientifically  and  they  had  no 
better  luck.” 

With  regards  to  Question  No.  2 — one 
Times  correspondent  puts  it  this  way: 

“Might  it  not  be  that  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  was  in  proposing  the  forecasts  in 
the  first  place?  The  advance  election 
prediction  has  become  a  sort  of  antici¬ 
pation.  There  has  been  a  haste  to  get 
a  beat  on  the  news  of  the  event.  A  dan¬ 
ger  lurks  here.  A  newspaper  or  associa¬ 
tion  makes  a  forecast  and  then  has  a 
vested  interest  in  having  the  prediction 
or  forecast  become  accurate  and  correct. 
•  *  *  This  writer  has  heard  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  all  sorts  of  forecasts  be 
prohibited  as  dangerous  to  the  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  free  institutions  and  a  threat  to 
the  propriety  of  persuasive  methods 
legitimately  used.” 

Let  Richard  Strout  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor’s  Washington  bureau  sum 
up  the  case: 

“The  fact  is  that  American  journalism 


is  due  for  some  pretty  serious  soul- 
searching  if  it  faces  the  facts  con¬ 
scientiously  and  honestly.  Having  been 
just  as  wrong  as  everyone  else,  I  get 
no  particular  joy  out  of  the  matter, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject 
requires  scrupulous  inquiry  .... 

“The  stunning  Truman  verdict  and 
New  Deal  resurgence  show  that  the 
press  from  top  to  bottom  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  voters’  mind.  This  was 


no  longer  a  question  of  giving  advice 
and  having  it  disregarded,  but  of  having 
enough  insight  into  the  voters’  thinking 
to  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  approxi¬ 
mation  of  what  was  going  on.  In  past 
New  Deal  elections,  there  was  at  least 
always  divided  judgment  over  the  result. 
This  time  we  missed  the  boat  altogether. 
It  is  not  a  healthy  sign  in  a  democracy 
for  such  a  gap  to  exist  between  the 
press  and  the  masses.” 


The  Failure  of  the  Press 


New  York  Times  Writer  Appraises  it  the  Day  After 
Election  in  a  Letter  to  His  Own  Paper 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Before  we  in  the  newspaper  business 
spend  all  our  tim  )  and  energy  analyzing 
Governor  Dewey’s  failure  in  the  election, 
maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  analyze  our  own 
failure.  For  that  failure  is  almost  as  spec¬ 
tacular  as  the  President’s  victory,  and  the 
quicker  we  admit  it  the  better  off  we’ll 
be. 

There  were  certain  factors  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  that  were  known  (and  discounted)  by 
almost  every  political  reporter.  We  knew 
about  the  tradition  that  a  defeated  candi¬ 
date  had  never  b'^  en  nominated  and  elected 
after  his  defeat.  We  knew  that  the  nation¬ 
al  income  was  running  at  a  rate  of  $210 
billions  a  year,  that  ovpr  61,000,000  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  at  unprecedentedly 
high  wages,  and  that  the  people  had  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  turned  against  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  power  at  such  a  time. 

We  knew  also  that  this  prosperity  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  the  people  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas  but  to  the  people  on  the  farms 
as  well;  we  knew  that  the  small  towns  of 
the  country  had,  during  the  war,  become 
more  industrialized  and  therefore  more 
sensitive  to  the  Infiuences  of  organized 
labor. 

We  were,  moreover,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  a  whole  generation  had  grown 
up  under  the  strong  infiuences  of  the 
Roosevelt  era;  that  there  were  (and  are) 
more  poor  people  in  this  country  than  rich 
people;  that  personality  is  a  force  in 
American  politics  equally  as  strong  as 
principle;  and  that  the  American  people 
have  always  loved  a  fighter. 

Yet  while  reporters  on  the  Truman  and 
Dewey  campaign  trains  discussed  all  these 
points,  each  in  his  own  way  (including 
this  reporter)  was  carried  away  by  facts 
he  did  not  verify,  by  theories  he  did  not 
fully  examine,  and  by  assumptions  he  did 
not  or  could  not  check. 


In  a  way  our  failure  was  not  unlike  Mr. 
Dewey’s:  we  overestimated  the  tangibles 
and  underestimated  the  intangibles;  we  re¬ 
lied  too  much  on  techniques  of  reporting 
which  are  no  longer  foolproof;  just  as  he 
was  too  isolated  with  other  politicians,  so 
we  were  too  isolated  with  other  reporters; 
and  we,  too,  were  far  too  Impressed  by  the 
tidy  statistics  of  the  polls. 

What  happens  when  a  reporter  goes  out 
to  “cover”  an  election?  Usually  he  does 
one  of  two  things:  he  goes  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  train  or  he  goes  out  on  his  own  to 
the  various  state  capitals.  If  he  goes  on 
the  train,  he  is  usually  so  busy  reporting 
what  the  great  man  says  that  he  has  no 
time  for  anything  else.  If  he  goes  to  the 
state  capital,  he  usually  spends  his  time 
interviewing  the  political  managers  and 
the  political  reporters,  all  of  whom  usually 
get  their  information  from  somebody  else 
and  place  enormous  confidence  on  the  so- 
called  scientific  polls. 

In  short,  neither  on  the  train  nor  in  the 
capitals  do  we  spend  much  time  wandering 
around  talking  to  the  people.  We  tend  to 
assume  that  somebody  else  is  doing  the 
original  reporting  in  that  area,  and  if  the 
assumptions  of  the  political  managers,  or 
the  other  reporters,  or  the  polls  are  wrong 
(as  they  were  in  this  campaign),  then  our 
reports  are  wrong. 

The  great  intangible  of  this  election  was 
the  political  infiuence  of  the  Roosevelt  era 
on  the  thinking  of  the  nation.  It  was  less 
dramatic  than  the  antics  of  Messrs.  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Thurmond,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  was  more  important  and  we  didn’t  give 
enough  weight  to  it.  Consequently  we  were 
wrong,  not  only  on  the  election,  but,  what’s 
worse,  on  the  whole  political  direction  of 
our  time. 

James  Reston. 

New  York,  Nov.  3,  1948. 
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Prices  and  Presidential  Predictions 


Of  all  election  predictions,  the  most 
definite  and  the  one  most  completely  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  press  was  that  of  two  Cornell 
economists,  F.  A.  Pearson  and  W.  I.  Myers. 
They  published  an  article  in  Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  September  which  showed  that 
the  popular  vote  in  Presidential  elections 
throughout  our  whole  history  could  hare 
been  predicted  by  the  price  level.  They 
went  on  to  predict  the  election  of  Truman 
if  the  price  level  held,  provided  the  splinter 
parties  remained  small  splinters.  And 
they  thought  they  would.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  their  own  prediction  was 
their  suggestion  to  pollsters  that  they  take 
account  of  the  prevailing  high  price  level 
and  watch  whether  it  continued  right  up 
to  November.  Of  course  it  did.  Nobody 
paid  any  attention.  It  is  authoritatively 
reported  that  their  article  was  offered  to 
various  publications  and  everywhere  turn¬ 
ed  down.  Yet  it  is  plain,  easy  reading 
and  a  very  interesting  proposition  about 
prices  and  politics,  even  if  it  had  not  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  Presidential  campaign. 

It  is  too  long  for  us  now  that  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  over.  But  certain  key  sentences  in 
it  show  the  method  and  the  history: 

‘'Perhaps  greater  success  would  attend 
political  forecasts  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  the  lessons  of  history.  In  spite 
of  difficulties,  it  does  seem  possible  to 
form  a  theory  that  explains  satisfactorily 
many  of  the  observed  results  of  our  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns. 

“The  theory  is  this:  The  public  tends  to 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  administrations 
that  have  been  in  power  during  prosperous 
times. 

“For  political  forecasts  the  general  price 
level  seems  to  be  the  best  index.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory,  what  can  be  said  about 
the  price  level  and  next  November’s  elec¬ 
tion?  .  .  .  No  theory  can  make  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  good  Judgment.  In  this  case 
the  good  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
predicting  the  level  of  prices. 

“If  one  looks  back  over  the  shoulder  of 
Time  at  those  presidential  elections  de¬ 
cided  by  popular  vote,  he  will  find  the 
voters  have  reacted  according  to  the  theory 
that  has  been  suggested.  If  the  Literary 
Digests,  the  Gallups,  and  Fortunes  and 
other  pollsters  of  the  day  had  consulted 
the  price  level  instead  of  the  people,  they 
would  have  been  right  in  27  of  the  past  31 
presidential  elections.  If  the  prognosticat¬ 
ors  had  predicted  a  change  in  the  national 
administration  when  prices  were  declining 
or  were  stable  at  a  low  level,  they  would 
have  been  right  11  out  of  13  times.  If  they 


had  predicted  the  reelectlon  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  when  prices  were  rising  or 
were  stable  at  a  high  level,  they  would 
have  been  right  in  16  out  of  18  elections. 
Their  predictions  would  have  been  wrong 
13  per  cent  of  the  time.  However,  these 
four  failures  to  forecast  the  elections  cor¬ 
rectly,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  pro¬ 
vide  further  convincing  evidence  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  prices  at  the  bal¬ 
lot  box. 

“Thus,  in  only  four  cases  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  presidential  elections  other 
than  would  be  expected  when  one  con¬ 
sidered  only  price  movements.  Three  of 
these  elections,  1824,  1876  and  1912,  re¬ 
flected  not  the  failure  of  the  people  to 
respond  to  prices  but  rather  the  failure 
of  the  voters’  opinions  to  be  translated 
into  victory  at  the  polls.  [The  President 
elected  had  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote.] 
The  only  real  exception,  1852,  was  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conflicting  ambiguous  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  level  and  trend  of  prices  at 
that  time. 

“Several  things  can  be  said  in  con¬ 
clusion.  First,  the  historical  evidence  is 


The  enclosed  expense  account  will  re¬ 
quire  a  few  explanations.  I  joined  the 
Wallace  tour  in  Richmond,  Va.,  paying  the 
railroad  fare  to  get  there  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  1  paid  all  motorcade  fares 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  trip  by  char¬ 
tered  bus  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville,  for 
which  you  will  be  billed.  I  also  did  not  pay 
the  plane  fares  or  the  train  fares. 

The  Wallace  party,  which  is  short  on 
money,  collected  from  all  newspapermen 
aboard  as  much  as  they  could  along  the 
way.  Most  of  us  were  able  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
torcade  fares,  which  were  the  ones  they 
wanted  most,  since  they  involved  local 
drivers  on  the  scene,  but  let  them  bill  our 
offices  for  train  and  plane  fares.  Thus,  you 
should  get  billed  from  the  Wallace  group 
for  plane  fare  from  Richmond  to  Durham; 
train  fare  from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  to  Decatur, 
Ala.;  train  fare  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
Jackson,  Miss.;  plane  fare  from  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  train  fare 
from  Memphis  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the 
last  chartered  bus  fare  from  Nashville  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

This  was  the  most  amazing  trip  in  the 


clear.  'With  remarkably  few  exceptions — 
and  these  were  attended  by  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances — presidential  elections  have 
turned  out  in  a  way  that  confirms  our 
theory  about  the  relationship  between 
fluctuations  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
voters  and  their  political  reactions.  Sec¬ 
ond,  in  order  to  predict  elections  we  have 
to  predict  the  economic  fluctuations  that 
will  occur  until  election  time.  In  the 
present  election  the  forcaster  must  decide 
whether  the  present  high  level  of  prices 
and  economic  activity  will  continue  until 
November  or  whether  there  will  be  a  break 
such  as  occurred  in  1920.  Third,  forecasts 
must  be  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  vote¬ 
getting  potentialities  of  Wallace  and  the 
Dixlecrats. 

“The  only  startling  conclusion  that  this 
type  of  reasoning  leads  to  Is  that  Truman 
will  win  In  November  if  the  price  level  is 
stable  at  the  present  level  or  continues  to 
rise — provided  that  Wallace  and  the  Dixie- 
crats  get  few  votes.  If  prices  decline  or 
the  minor  contenders  have  a  substantial 
success,  Dewey  will  be  the  winner.” 


country’s  political  annals,  really  fantastic 
from  the  press  standpoint.  We  traveled 
around  the  mountains  of  the  South  for 
eighteen  and  nineteen  hours  each  day.  We 
grabbed  meals  wherever  we  could  as  there 
was  no  diner  on  the  train.  We  moved 
morning  and  night,  hopping  from  5  A.M.  to 
midnight  or  later,  day  after  day.  Toward 
the  end  reporters  frequently  roomed  to¬ 
gether  on  a  share  basis  just  to  get  an  occa¬ 
sional  shower  or  a  nap  between  filing 
stories.  You  will  note  that  on  the  last  few 
days  I  have  listed  hotels.  I  have  no  re¬ 
ceipts.  We  didn’t  have  time  to  get  a  bill 
made  out.  We  just  dozed  or  bathed,  and 
fled  in  haste  when  departure  hour  arrived. 

The  coverage  Itself  was  unbelievable. 
Wallace,  as  you  probably  read,  was  a  vil¬ 
lain  in  every  community.  In  small  villages 
be  would  get  chased  by  mobs.  The  press 
was  equally  hated.  That  meant  that  for 
safety  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  car  had  to  race 
out  of  town  and  meet  the  press  at  ren¬ 
dezvous  areas  three  and  four  miies  away. 
Sometimes  such  things  broke  on  filing 
deadlines  and  the  press  would  stay  in  town 
to  write,  then  grab  taxis  and  join  the  mo- 


Covering  Henry  Wallace 

The  New  York  Times  Southern  correspondent  attached  this 
explanation  to  his  expense  account. 


torcade  somewhere  outside  of  town.  Thus 
you  will  note  motorcade  and  taxi  fares  are 
listed  on  expense  items.  The  motorcade 
fare,  for  Instance,  on  Aug.  30,  was  $20,  and 
I  needed  |3  in  taxi  fares  in  several  towns 
to  catch  up  at  rendezvous  points.  The  taxi 
fares  were  usually  much  more  than  I  have 
listed,  but  in  each  case  I  shared  a  taxi  with 
one  or  more  reporters,  which  keeps  it  down. 
That  gave  me  a  bus  and  taxi  fare  on  Aug. 
30  of  $23,  which  you  will  note  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  item.  That  is  the  same  set-up  on 
each  listing  where  there’s  a  motorcade  and 
taxi  fare.  Motorcade  fares  ran  from  $15 


to  $20  most  of  the  time,  and  taxi  rates  were 
from  $3  to  $7  for  a  normal  day. 

We  visited  thirty  towns  in  seven  states. 
Naturally,  tips  ran  high  in  spots  like  that — 
Western  Union  boys  to  handle  copy  in 
towns  where  night  meetings  broke  on  dead¬ 
lines,  tips  to  porters  and  drivers  to  give  us 
that  extra  service  needed  to  come  out  on 
top  in  such  situations.  Meals  ran  the  usual 
figure  of  $6  for  three  regular  meals  a  day 
and  sometimes  a  much-needed  supper  late 
at  night  after  a  long  day.  I  have  made  all 
that  separate  as  the  usual  $10  per  diem 


would  not  have  been  enough  to  cover  any 
such  thing  as  the  Wallace  tour.  All  in  all, 
considering  territory  covered,  the  time  fac¬ 
tor,  the  extraordinary  conditions  under 
which  we  had  to  file  and  write,  I  think  you 
will  find  the  total  amount  extremely  rea¬ 
sonable. — John  Popham. 

One  great  lesson  of  this  election  is 
that  it  is  long  past  time  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  press  In  our  key  centers  which 
is  closer  to  the  people  and  more  In  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  main  trends  of  the  times. — 
Johnson  County  (Kans.)  Democrat. 


The  ABC  of  News  Coverage 

by  Paul  Miller 


From  a  talk  to  German  Newspaper  Editors 
at  an  American  Press  Institute  Seminar, 
September  23,  1948. 

Good  reporting  is  the  heart  of  good 
newspapering  in  the  United  States  as  it 
must  be  anywhere. 

It  is  obviously  my  opinion,  then,  that 
the  care  and  training  of  good  reporters 
takes  second  place  to  nothing  in  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  making. 

However,  it  often  takes  more  than  good 
reporters  to  get  good  reporting.  Back  of 
any  J)ig  byline  there  is  apt  to  be  a  smart 
editor. 

So  it  isn’t  possible  to  put  reporters  in 
one  class  and  editors  in  another.  In  the 
properly  run  newsroom  you  will  find  a 
team.  Out  of  it  all,  out  of  teamwork 
among  reporters  and  editors,  comes  the 
kind  of  news  coverage  that  makes  great 
newspapers. 

Yet  It  is  true  that  competent  news  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  is  bocoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  specialization  in  the 
big  newsrooms  and  news  bureaus — a  sci¬ 
ence  expert,  a  union  labor  expert,  a  for¬ 
eign  affairs  expert,  a  farm  news  expert, 
and  so  on.  Any  reporter,  in  these  days  of 
high  pressure  propaganda,  government 
and  otherwise,  ought  to  try  to  know  as 
much  about  a  subject  as  the  people  who 
deal  with  it  all  the  time. 

On  the  Gannett  Newspapers  we  have  a 
farm  expert  who  actually  operates  a  model 
farm  owned  by  the  newspapers  near  Ro¬ 
chester.  His  name,  L.  B.  Skeffington,  is 
familiar  in  farm  circles  everywhere.  Men 
like  Skeflington  are  never  misled  in  their 
fields.  Nobody  ever  deceives  them  for 
long.  Such  men,  such  reporters,  reporters 


Paul  Miller,  executive  head  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  was  until  last  year  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Associated  Press. 


who  know  as  much  about  their  specialties 
as  anyone  else,  are  newspaper  readers’ 
best  protection  against  the  bad  features  of 
what  American  reporters  call  the  hand¬ 
out  system: — the  distribution  of  officially 
prepared  statements. 

And  what  of  the  editor  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  specialist  in  everything  and 
yet  has  an  array  of  specialists  reporting 
to  him?  I  asked  this  question  of  one  of 
the  most  competent  Associated  Press  edi¬ 
tors  I  know.  He  replied: 

“The  editor  can  be  the  public’s  special¬ 
ist.  For  the  public  he  can  winnow  and 
relate  the  products  of  his  specialist  writ¬ 
ers  and  reporters.  He  can  supply  focus 
for  those  of  his  staff  vrho  need  the  benefit 
of  a  broad  view.  He  can  sift  the  important 
from  the  trivial  and  arrange  in  readable 
order  the  endless  stream  of  new  facts. 

“The  editor  can  train  and  employ  per¬ 
sonnel — his  experts — to  maximum  advan¬ 
tage.  Watching  the  whole  scene,  he  can 
help  reporters  spot  the  news  they  might 
otherwise  overlook.  Countless  stories  have 
been  lost  because  reporters  have  lacked 
the  intelligence  and  background  to  inspire 
confidence  and  ask  the  proper  questions. 
It  is  astonishing  how  blind  a  reporter-spe¬ 
cialist  often  becomes  to  news  outside  his 
specialty.  If  one  reporter  can’t  get  a  story, 
another  often  can  just  a  few  hours  later. 
If  the  editor  knows  his  staff,  and  any  good 
editor  should,  he’ll  know  whom  to  assign 
to  get  that  elusive  yarn  and  just  why  that 
man  is  needed.” 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  here 
that  this  editor's  comment  about  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  specialists  to  subject  matter  out¬ 
side  their  own  fields  is  one  of  the  most 
common  arguments  against  specialists. 
Many  an  editor  contends  that  the  ideal 
reporter  is  the  seasoned  all-round  man. 
Also,  it  is  true  that  relatively  few  news¬ 


papers  can  afford  the  luxury  of  much 
specialization. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  editor  is  the 
one  who  has  a  suspicious  frame  of  mind 
and  passes  on  his  suspicions  to  the  re¬ 
porter.  Going  back  a  long  way,  I  recall 
a  Washington  editor  who  telephoned  a  re¬ 
porter  one  Saturday  in  August,  1944: 

“There  seems  little  reason  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  send  Donald  Nelson  on  a 
war  production  mission  to  China  unless 
he  wants  to  ease  Nelson  out  of  the  War 
Production  Board  chairmanship  In  the 
United  States.  Please  look  into  this.” 

The  reporter  telephoned  one  of  Nelson’s 
close  associates  and  asked  simply,  had 
Nelson  received  a  kick  in  the  teeth?  The 
associate  said  Nelson  had  indeed;  that 
Nelson,  who  was  at  odds  with  the  military 
because  he  wanted  to  get  reconversion 
started  before  the  war  ended,  was  actually 
being  exiled.  It  would  leave  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  effort  in  the  hands  of  the  then 
War  Production  Board  vice-chairman, 
Charles  E.  Wilson  of  General  Electric. 

The  story,  printed  on  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  United  States,  quoted  the 
unnamed  Informant  as  saying  Nelson  had 
received  “a  kick  In  the  teeth.”  It  was 
bolstered  by  comment  from  various  sena¬ 
tors  in  the  same  vein.  They  said  Nelson 
was  being  exiled  to  Siberia. 

The  story,  which  nf;ver  would  have  been 
uncovered  had  It  not  been  for  a  news¬ 
man’s  suspicion,  had  far-reaching  results. 
Wilson,  apparently  angered  at  “sniping” 
by  Nelson’s  associates,  went  to  the  White 
House  on  the  same  day  and  offered  his 
resignation.  Nelson  of  course  departed  In 
due  course. 

Incidentally  this  story  is  still  good.  The 
argument  as  to  whether  the  delay  In  re 
conversion  contributed  to  shortages  which 
in  turn  contributed  to  inflation  is  raging 
even  now.  Nelson  mentioned  It  in  a  book. 
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A  former  Nelson  associate  has  written 
a  book  which  treats  the  same  point  again. 

Aside  from  the  spot  news  breaks  which 
faii  into  a  newsman’s  lap  when  the  staff 
is  alert  and  well  distributed  at  possible 
trouble  points,  there  are  two  main  fields 
productive  of  good  stories. 

One  is  the  “buried”  story  such  as  that 
about  Donald  Nelson,  which  a  reporter 
may  dig  out  by  knowing  the  right  people 
and  asking  the  right  questions.  The  other 
is  the  “built  up”  story,  which  may  result 
from  putting  together  a  number  of  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  items  until  they  suddenly 
fall  into  a  pattern. 

Few  single  reporters,  for  instance,  can 
determine  when  a  number  of  separate 
wage  increases  suddenly  become  a  new 
nationwide  wage  formula.  But  the  editor 
who  is  watching  and  relating  all  the  news 
in  his  own  mind  can  see  it.  Then,  the 
editor  having  noted  it,  the  reporter  can 
piece  the  story  together  easily,  from  labor 
sources,  government  bureaus,  associations 
of  business  and  industry  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  seldom  a  story  which  can  be 
developed  at  only  one  source.  Almost  any 
story  can  be  confirmed  elsewhere  if  the 
first  source  tried  is  non-productive.  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  covering  Congress  fre¬ 
quently  hear  rumors  or  reports  of  some¬ 
thing  at  the  White  House  or  other  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments,  but  are  unable  to  obtain 
enough  information  for  a  story.  However, 
if  the  fragment  of  information  is  made  the 
basis  of  a  request  for  comment  or  elabora¬ 
tion  at  the  White  House  or  elsewhere,  the 
whole  story  may  be  broken  out  into  the 
open.  So  it  may  go  between  all  Washing¬ 
ton  departments  and  agencies  or  ofilcials, 
and  this  is  true  in  city  or  local  government 
scarcelr  less  than  in  Washington. 

An  .Vmerican  reporter  goes  after  any 
story  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  facts.  Whether  all  the 
facts  are  printed  is  a  matter  for  him  and 
his  editor — his  newspaper — to  decide.  The 
American  public  looks  with  disfavor  on 
any  public  otncial  or  agency  which  at¬ 
tempts.  to  conceal  or  hold  back  news. 


NIBMAN  REPORTS 

The  American  reporter  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  public.  It  is  the 
American  reporter’s  job  to  fight  for  full 
access  to  the  truth,  to  the  facts,  all  the 
time. 

Looking  back  on  the  war  years,  which 
I  spent  as  a  Washington  newsman,  I  can 
say  that  no  conviction  growing  out  of 
that  experience  is  firmer  with  me  than 
this: 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  whole  country 
loses  when  the  government  tries  to  with¬ 
hold  legitimate  news.  This  was  true  even 
during  the  war  as  we  know  to  our  sorrow 
now.  Take  some  of  the  Instances  with 
which  all  of  us  are  still  familiar  from 
the  war. 

For  one,  there  was  the  famous  soldier 
slapping  incident  which  involved  one  of 
our  great  soldiers  of  World  War  II,  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Patton. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  China’s 
weaknesses  in  the  war  effort. 

And,  the  story  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
on  Russian  and  United  States  voting 
power  in  the  then  proposed  world  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  facts  about  all  these  things  were 
covered  up — for  a  time — ^and  doubtless  by 
well-meaning  people.  I  believe  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  cover  up  hurt  all  of  us.  They 
hurt  all  of  us  because  of  the  jolt  and 
shock  of  disillusionment  when  the  truth 
finally  did  come  through.  The  public  logi¬ 
cally  wonders:  “What  else  is  being  held 
back  or  misinterpreted?”  The  truth  can 
never  hurt  anybody  as  lastingly  as  does 
a  lie.  American  newspapers  try  to  bear 
that  fact  in  mind  always.  It  is  part  of  the 
religion  of  a  good  reporter. 

A  man  coming  to  this  country  to  study 
newspaper  methods  would  not  get  the 
same  answers  to  the  same  question  from 
any  two  newspapermen  he  might  ap¬ 
proach.  So  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  that 
the  reporting  techniques  I  am  going  to 
describe  would  be  accepted  wholly  by 
other  American  newspapermen  without 
exception.  As  you  know,  we  are  a  group 
of  21  newspapers,  ranging  from  a  news¬ 
paper  that  appears  twice  a  week,  all  the 


way  to  major  newspapers  with  multiple 
editions  dally.  What  is  good  practice  on 
one  newspaper  is  not  always  good  prac¬ 
tice  on  another.  But  as  for  news  handling, 
I  am  going  to  let  follow  what  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  calling  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  news  coverage  program. 

Go  after  the  truthful  inside  story.  Try 
always  to  beat  the  handouts.  When  you 
take  a  handout,  don’t  be  content  merely 
to  base  a  story  on  it.  Go  behind  and  be¬ 
yond  it,  asking  questions  of  any  respon¬ 
sible  person  you  can  reach.  Put  the  top 
premium  on  original  reporting. 

Write  simply.  Do  this  by  substituting 
words  that  are  generally  understood  for 
words  that  may  not  be  familiar  to  all. 

Explain  as  you  report,  if  you  can.  (If 
the  reporter  handling  a  spot  story  is  not 
able  to  write  in  the  interpretation  and 
background  as  he  goes  along,  another  re¬ 
porter  or  re-write  man  may  be  assigned, 
if  available,  to  explore  the  subject  further. 
Then  the  two  stories  may  be  printed  side 
by  side,  one  as  an  interpretive  if  desired, 
or  combined  in  a  later  edition.) 

Remember  that  every  reporter  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  newspaper  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Let  every  reporter  conduct  himself 
with  this  in  mind.  The  cynic,  the  smart 
alec  may  get  an  occasional  story  first.  But, 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  reporter  who 
commands  respect — for  himself  and  hence 
for  his  newspaper — also  commands  con¬ 
fidence;  and  the  reporter  who  gains  and 
holds  the  confidence  of  his  news  source 
is  the  one  who  will  consistently  produce. 

Write  interestingly.  An  important  story 
need  not  be  dull. 

Get  all  the  facts,  then  use  those  which 
are  necessary. 

Make  sure  readers  learn  they  can  trust 
you,  then  they  increasingly  will  believe  in 
what  you  write.  Try  to  present  both  sides 
of  a  controversy. 

Be  economical  with  space.  Many  stories 
require  full  treatment.  Most  can  be 
handled  briefiy  and  will  be  better  read, 
more  effective  for  it. 

Take  pride  in  your  professioc.  The 
newspaper  represents  power  and  influence 
for  good — your  work  counts. 
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“SEGREGATION  DOESN’T  WORK” 


A  Negro  Editor  Sees  It  As  a  Cover  for  Discrimination  in  Public  Services 

by  Fletchei:  Martin 


During  the  last  days  of  the  political 
campaigns,  two  of  our  LouiSTllle  Defend¬ 
er  reporters  covering  Governor  Strom 
Thurmond’s  rally  in  Louisville  were  not- 
too-politely  told  to  leave  the  main  floor 
of  the  municipally-owned  auditorium  for 
seats  in  the  balcony  because  the  meeting 
was  to  be  segregated.  They  left  the  build¬ 
ing  instead.  Later  we  were  informed  that 
M.  L.  Sharpley,  copyreader  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  and  States’-Righter  official, 
issued  the  order. 

During  the  meeting,  leaflets  were  given 
to  passersby  on  the  outside.  They  carried 
the  message: 

“The  unfair  FEPC  in  force  in  New  York 
and  Soviet  Russia  would  force  you  against 
your  will,  to  hire,  work  with  and  for,  eat 
with  and  live  with  Negroes  in  restaurants, 
theatres,  schools,  etc.  If  you  voiced  an 
objection  to  the  violation  of  your  consti¬ 
tutional  rights,  you  would  be  branded  a 
Fascist  and  pounced  on  by  a  federal  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  dreaded  Russian  Secret  Po¬ 
lice. 

“Communistic  agitation  for  Negro-White 
mixing  has  caused  the  raping  and  robbing 
of  white  women  by  Negroes  to  go  sky 
high.  Only  segregation  and  lawful  execu¬ 
tion  of  all  rapists  will  keep  down  this 
crime.  Segregation  is  fair  because  it 
segregates  both  white  and  black.  Decent 
Negroes  want  it  that  way  .  .  . 

In  the  April  Nieman  Reports,  Hodding 
Carter  said  four  of  President  Truman’s 
civil  rights  have  aroused  the  majority  of 
white  southerners.  He  believes  they  are 
federal  legislation  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax  in  national  elections,  to  create  a  fair 
employment  practices  commission,  to  end 
segregation  in  inter-state  public  convey¬ 
ance  in  the  South,  to  make  lynching  a 
federal  offense. 

Editorially,  Harry  S.  Ashmore  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  has  said,  according  to 
Nieman  Reports,  “There  are  valid  objec¬ 
tions  to  every  one  of  the  speciflc  proposals 


Fletcher  Martin,  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Defender,  served  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  combined  Negro  press,  and  in  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign  covered  President  Tru¬ 
man  for  a  number  of  Negro  papers  including 
his  own.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1947. 
This  article  was  done  in  response  to  suggestions 
by  his  contemporaries  of  that  Nieman  group. 


the  president  has  endorsed — constitutional 
objections,  objections  in  principles,  above 
all  practical  objections.  The  Gazette,  as 
an  exponent  of  gradualism,  has  opposed 
them  all  and  will  continue  to  do  so.’’  Go¬ 
ing  farther,  Mr.  Ashmore  believes  the 
South  will  not  yet  yield  to  revolutionary 
legislation,  whether  the  intent  behind  it 
be  destructive  or  humanitarian.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  inevitable  and  proper  that  the  South 
should  flght  the  program  outlined  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman. 

There  are  many  others,  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  who  follow,  as  Mr.  Ashmore  does, 
the  line  of  gradualism.  But  on  the  point 
of  segregation  of  races,  be  it  in  church, 
school,  or  on  the  trains,  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  South  would  seem  to  be  un¬ 
clouded.  1942  found  the  proven  liberal 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  Louisville  publisher,  in 
facing  the  issue,  telling  a  Birmingham 
audience  that  all  people  in  America,  de¬ 
spite  race  or  creed,  must  be  given  an  equal 
chance  to  develop,  but  the  South  will  never 
give  up,  willingly,  the  division  of  whites 
and  blacks.  And  it  is  safe  to  assume,  I 
should  think,  that  this-  opinion  goes  far 
beyond  the  reaches  of  the  South. 

Recently,  Davis  Lee,  Negro  editor  of  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  notice  in  the  South  after  an 
editorial  reportedly  written  by  him  point¬ 
ed  out: 

“The  entire  race  program  in  America  is 
wrong.  Our  approach  is  wrong.  We  ex¬ 
pend  all  our  energies,  and  spend  millions 
of  dollars  trying  to  convince  white  people 
that  we  are  as  good  as  they  are,  that  we 
are  an  equal  .  .  .  Our  fight  for  recognition, 
justice,  civil  rights  and  equality  should 
be  carried  on  within  the  race.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  world  by  our  living 
standards,  our  conduct,  our  ability  and 
intelligence  that  we  are  the  equal  of  any 
man,  and  when  we  shall  have  done  this, 
the  entire  world,  including  the  South,  will 
accept  us  on  our  terms.  Our  present  pro¬ 
gram  of  threats  and  agitation  makes  ene¬ 
mies  out  of  our  friends 

It  must  be  obvious  to  these  men  that 
segregation  of  people,  a^i  such,  is  not  the 
issue.  To  segregate  voluntarily  would 
seem  to  be  a  human  right.  But  when  that 
division  carries  an  implication,  a  below- 
the-belt  implication,  that  the  separation  is 


based  on  the  assumption  that  the  segra- 
gated  or  segrator  is  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally  superior  or  inferior  because  of  skin 
pigmentation,  or  for  some  other  cause 
just  as  sophomoric,  that  is  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  human  “Pearl  Harbor.” 

There  are  those  who  condemn  segrega¬ 
tion — Louisville’s  Mayor  Charles  P.  Farns- 
ley  said,  in  advocating  co-education  in  the 
public  high  schools,  “Segregation  of  any 
kind  always  means  degradation  and  sub¬ 
jugation  .  .  .  Many  Americans  would 
seem  to  overlook,  knowingly,  this  aspect 
of  segregation.  Rather,  they  choose  to  use 
it  as  a  magic  word  serving  as  passport 
into  a  world  where  discrimination,  based 
on  color,  reigns  supreme.  The  term  be¬ 
comes  a  huge  camouflage  with  blazing 
symbols — white  womanhood,  rapist,  states’ 
rights — lighting  Bear  Mountain.  And  from 
this  foul  fantasy  erupts  the  single  reverb¬ 
erating  curse — NIGGER. 

The  issue  is  not  the  Negro,  the  human 
being  who  exists  and  struggles,  John  Ed 
Pearce  wrote  in  the  Courier-Journal.  It 
is  Nigger,  that  non-existent  creature  which 
lives  only  in  the  hate-filled  minds  that 
conceived  it.  The  word  is  seldom  spoken, 
but  it  hangs  in  the  air,  sweaty,  rancid, 
brutish,  hulking  and  menacing,  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  minds 
that  bore  it,  Pearce  said.  By  the  use  of 
this  word  segregation  is  justified  to  its 
partisans. 

Current  history  demonstrates  that  where 
segregation  is  found,  its  companion  is  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  provision  of  services 
bought  with  public  funds.  In  the  two  tax- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Louisville — the  University  of  Louisville 
for  whites,  Louisville  Municipal  College 
for  Negroes — one  sees  how  the  system 
works.  A  white  student  may  take  law, 
home  economics,  engineering,  dentistry, 
business  training,  medicine,  music,  social 
work,  elementary  and  secondary  teachers’ 
training.  At  the  school  for  Negroes  the 
field  is  narrowed  to  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers’  training. 

At  the  public-supported  University  of 
Kentucky  a  student  working  toward  his 
first  degree  can  select  from  27  depart¬ 
mental  sequences  in  arts  and  sciences 
alone  not  to  mention  25  or  more  areas  of 
study  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  Engineering  and  Com- 
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merce.  At  Its  Negro  counter-part,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  College,  the  student  can  major 
in  only  14  areas  of  study. 

Recently  the  state,  in  compliance  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  case,  decided  to  erase 
the  differential.  With  $45,000  from  the 
governor’s  emergency  fund  and  several 
faculty  members  from  the  University, 
Kentucky  State  College  can  now  grant  the 
graduate  degree.  But  segregation  remains. 

A  suit  is  pending. 

Sometimes  the  system  takes  a  rather 
comical  turn.  Recently  I  accompanied  a 
Negro  delegation  to  the  Jefferson  County 
attorney’s  office.  They  went  to  protest 
the  light  sentence  given  Negroes  for  kill¬ 
ing  Negroes.  At  the  present  time  36  Ne¬ 
groes  have  been  slain  since  January  1 
by  other  Negroes.  Motives — a  bottle  of 
beer,  women,  small  change  and  “I  just  felt 
evil.”  The  county  official  listened  patient¬ 
ly,  then  remarked,  “Well,  these  are  just 
country  boys  who  have  come  to  the  big 
city.  And  they  get  a  little  drunk  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  You  know  how  that  is." 

Here  were  black  people  asking  that  the 
same  justice  be  meted  to  Negroes  that 
is  meted  whites  in  the  same  circumstance. 
The  lawyer  explained  that  the  Lord  would 
smack  them  down,  if  they  continued,  in 
the  same  way  He  smacked  the  Jewish 
people  down  in  biblical  times  when  they 
got  bigger  than  their  pants.  Then  he 
shook  hands  all  around. 

Mr.  Lee  must  know  that  people  whose 
majority  are  ill-schooled,  ill-housed,  ill- 
fed,  can’t  always  demonstrate  that  they 
are  equal  with  their  neighbors  whose  op¬ 
portunities  are  so  often  greater.  Some¬ 
times  their  world  is  no  larger  than  the 
smelly  room  in  which  they  find  themselves 
— nor  does  their  ambition  often  go  beyond 
the  walls.  Let  him  “tote  the  bar  and  lift 
the  bale”  all  week,  knowing  that  his  chil¬ 
dren,  because  they’re  Negroes,  attend  an 
aged  firetrap  school,  that  the  street  and 
pavement  in  front  of  his  house  are  badly 
in  need  of  repair — have  been  for  years — 
then  perhaps  Mr.  Lee  will  realize  the  cry 
for  equality  must  go  on.  There  is  much 
more  to  this  argument. 

What  is  the  solution?  Should  we  mi¬ 
grate  to  some  sparsely  settled  land,  as  Mr. 
Bilbo  proposed,  and  come  in  under  the 
Marshall  Plan?  Should  we  keep  quiet 
about  this  hateful  thing  for  fear  we  might 
discourage  those '  whites  who  speak  in 
our  behalf?  It  is  not  a  mere  assumption, 
it  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  separate-but- 
equal  plan  has  not  worked — no  matter  how 
noble  the  efforts  of  the  designers.  Negroes, 
if  they  are  people,  cannot  hide  their  faces 
to  this  obvious  conclusion.  So  many  make 
a  loud  noise  about  equality.  And  when 


you  study  their  demands  they  boil  down 
to  the  ambition  of  wanting  the  good  things 
America  provides  for  most  of  her  non- 
Negroes — whether  they  get  them  or  not. 
They  don’t  wish  them  given  on  a  silver 


platter.  They  realize  these  things  come 
as  the  result  of  hard  work.  This  they  are 
willing  to  do,  I  helleve.  But  they  despise 
the  ‘color’  road-block  thrown  in  the  path. 
And  who  wouldn’t? 


The  Cliche  in  the  Campaign 

by  James  Reston 


The  tedium  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
was  occasionally  relieved  for  New  York 
Times  readers  by  the  sophisticated  reports 
of  James  B.  Reston,  the  Times’  diplomatic 
correspondent,  who  considered  the  man¬ 
ner  and  matter  of  the  candidates’  speeches 
as  news.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  Res- 
ton’s  campaign  contributions: 

The  political  cliche  has  made  a  startling 
comeback  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
For  a  time,  when  Robert  Sherwood,  Samuel 
Rosenman,  Russell  Davenport  and  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  were  constructing  Presiden¬ 
tial  addresses,  the  shining  verb  gave  the 
exhausted  adjective  some  competition,  but 
the  well-battered  phrase  is  now  back  in  all 
its  tarnished  glory. 

President  Truman’s  speeches,  written 
mainly  by  Charles  Ross,  Clark  Clifford  and 
Jonathan  Daniels,  have  been  brisk  and  tart, 
but  his  back-platform  gab  has  been  as  col¬ 
loquial  as  a  ball-player’s: 

Question:  What  are  you  going  to  do  to 
them,  Mr.  President? 

President:  “We’re  gonna  give  ’em  hell!” 

Question:  What  is  the  Democratic  party 
for,  Mr.  President? 

President:  “The  Democratic  party  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  people.  It  believes  In  freedom 
and  progress.”  (Indianapolis,  Oct.  16.) 

‘Selfish  Interests’  Charged 

Question:  And  the  Republican  party? 

President:  It  is  the  party  of  “powerful 
selfish  interests.  Here  is  the  vital  issue: 
Between  the  people  and  the  selfish  inter¬ 
ests.”  (Milwaukee,  Oct.  14). 

The  Dewey  technique,  however,  is  entire¬ 
ly  different.  He  looks  over  the  speech 
drafts,  prepared  on  this  trip  by  Elliot  Bell, 
Allen  Dulles  and  Stanley  High,  for  what 
Paul  Lockwood  calls  “tonal  effect.”  He 
doesn’t  scold  the  voters  like  Mr.  Truman; 
he  exhorts  them.  He  works  more  copy¬ 
book  maxims  into  his  speeches  than  any 
candidate  since  Calvin  Coolidge.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

Question:  What  would  you  say.  Gover¬ 
nor,  this  country  really  needs? 

Governor  Dewey:  “As  never  before,  we 
need  a  rudder  to  our  ship  of  state.”  (Speech 
in  Kansas  City,  Oct.  14.) 

Question:  Anything  else? 

Governor  Dewey:  “•  ♦  •  And  a  firm  hand 
on  the  tiller.” 

Question:  Haven’t  we  had  this? 

Governor  Dewey:  “Certainly  not.  The 


Truman  Administration  ‘is  coming  apart  at 
the  seams.’  But  the  Republicans  are  going 
to  correct  that.”  (Kansas  City,  Oct.  14.) 

Question:  Splendid.  How  do  you  propose 
to  do  that? 

“There  Is  No  Magic” 

Governor  Dewey:  With  “know-how”  in 
“your  next  Administration  people  are  not 
going  to  get  in  each  other’s  way,  bat  over 
the  same  ground,  or  fall  over  each  other’s 
feet.  •  •  •  There  is  no  magic  formula  for 
competent  administration.  I  know  of  only 
one  formula  for  getting  things  done.  There 
is  no  patent  on  it.  Appoint  the  right  kind 
of  people  in  the  first  place,  give  them  full 
authority  to  do  the  job;  make  them  fully  re¬ 
sponsible  and  hold  them  strictly  account¬ 
able.  •  •  •  ” 

Question:  Governor,  former  President 
Roosevelt  said  once  that  the  United  States 
had  a  “rendezvous  with  destiny.”  What 
do  you  really  think  of  that? 

Governor  Dewey:  “We  are  ready  to  keep 
our  appointment  with  our  greatness.  *  *  * 
Our  country  is  at  the  crossroads  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  •  •  •  ”  (Kansas  City,  Oct.  14.) 

Question:  Which  way  should  we  go,  as 
you  see  it? 

Governor  Dewey:  “We  have  come  to  the 
time  to  look  ahead  instead  of  backward. 

(Pittsburgh)  The  first  of  our  tasks 
is  to  “lift  the  shadow  of  war  from  our  homes 
and  lead  the  way  to  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  second  is  to  go  forward  here  at 
home  to  such  Increased  abundance  and 
prosperity  •  •  •  that  the  prophets  of  boom 
and  bust  will  be  proved  as  everlastingly 
wrong  as  they  are.***”  (St.  Paul,  Oct.  16.) 

Question:  Can  we  do  this  without  a  large 
and  expensive  military  establishment? 

Governor  Dewey:  “The  one  rock  of  hope 
in  the  world  is  a  strong  America  *  *  *  a 
band  of  zealots  is  striking  at  the  ramparts 
of  freedom.***”  (Louisville,  Oct.  12.) 

Question:  One  other  point.  Governor. 
President  Truman  has  said  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  increase  strikes  Instead 
of  stopping  them.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 

Governor  Dewey  (in  Pittsburgh):  “The 
moving  finger  of  history  has  already  ex¬ 
posed  this  as  baseless  propaganda.”  In 
Washington,  “the  left  hand  doesn’t  know 
what.***” 

Question:  Thank  you  Governor. 

— New  York  Times,  October  19, 1948 
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An  Editor  at  College 

Harvard  Year  Gave  Her 
Ghanee  to  Put  Ideas  to  Work 

by  Rebecca  F.  Gross 


The  two  questlona  people  aak  of  a  Nle- 
man  Fellow,  newly  returned  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  deak  of  a  daily  newapaper  common¬ 
ly  claaaifled  with  “the  email  town  presa,” 
are  theae: 

“Did  you  learn  ansrthing  at  Harvard?” 
and 

“Didn’t  a  year  at  Cambridge  make  you 
diaaatiafied  with  your  Job  on  a  email 
paper?” 

At  leaat  thoae  are  the  two  queationa  that 
have  been  bounced  at  me  by  my  fellow 
citizena  of  Lock  Haven  and  many  of  my 
fellow  newapapermen  of  Pennaylvania. 

While  it  might  be  hard  for  me  to  dem- 
onatrate  to  any  inveatigating  committee 
exactly  what  I  learned  during  my  Nieman 
year  at  Harvard,  I  know  that  all  eleven  of 
the  group  I  waa  with  learned  a  great  deal 
and  I  feel  confident  that  I  took  on  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  of  information,  comprehenaion 
and  inaight  which  will  be  uaeful  to  me  aa 
a  newapaper  editor.  Harvard  Univeraity, 
very  wiaely,  doea  not  require  ita  Nieman 
Fellowa  to  write  examinationa  on  their 
academic  purauita.  What  one  acquiree  in 
attending  claaaea  or  purauing  couraea  aa 
a  Nieman  Fellow  ia  more  likely  to  abed 
new  light  or  open  new  perapectivea  on 
what  one  knowa  already  than  to  reveal 
whole  new  areaa  of  unauapected  knowl¬ 
edge. 

To  thoae  who  aaaume  that  a  year  back 
in  the  academic  paaturea  would  turn  one’a 
eyea  to  the  auppoaedly  greener  fielda  of 
the  larger  newapapera  and  away  from  the 
fenced-in  area  of  the  community  preaa,  I 
could  make  two  anawera,  one  of  them  a 
very  practical  conaideration. 

While  it  ia  probably  a  lot  eaaier  for  a 
good  amall-clty  editor  to  learn  to  run  a  big 
paper  than  it  would  be  for  a  metropolitan 
editor  to  acquire  the  art  of  running  a  good 
community  daily,  that  opportunity  la  not 
often  extended  to  women  in  the  newapaper 
bualneaa,  unleaa  they  are  millionalrea  or 
the  wlvea  of  publiahera.  A  woman  who  la 


Rebecca  F.  Gross  is  editor  of  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  an  exceptional  community 
newspaper.  She  was  a  Iceman  Fellow  last 
year.  On  Oct.  12  the  Express  put  out  a  30 
page  special  section  on  the  playground  baseball 
league  program  and  the  recreations  needs  of 
Lock  Haven,  one  of  many  fields  in  which  the 
paper  has  taken  community  leadership. 


intereated  in  the  editorial-executive  aide  of 
newapaper  production,  who  triea  to  become 
expert  in  the  art  of  planning  newa  cover¬ 
age,  delving  for  the  undercover  atrata  of 
newa,  and  directing  the  operationa  of  a 
ataff  purauing  the  newa  through  the  rami- 
ficationa  of  the  community  atructure,  finda 
more  fruatration  than  opportunity  in  big- 
city  journaliam,  with  ita  prejudice  againat 
women  aa  newa  executivea. 

There  ia  another  anawer,  however.  I 
happen  to  think  that  the  amaller  newa¬ 
papera  of  the  United  Statea  are  a  lot  more 
important,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  big 
newapapera.  Few  people  realize  how 
many  amaller  newapapera  there  are,  how 
good  they  are,  and  how  much  infiuence 
they  actually  have  in  the  development  of 
their  communitiea.  A  man  like  John 
Gunther,  after  yeara  aa  a  journaliat,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  got  an  eye-opener  from  hia 
experience  aa  a  judge  in  the  Ayer  typo¬ 
graphical  conteat,  when  he  had  to  take  a 
quick  look  at  moat  of  the  amaller  newa¬ 
papera  in  the  country. 

In  community  journaliam,  and  in  amall- 
city  edltora  who  are  experta  in  their  job, 
liea  the  greateat  opportunity  for  progreaa 
by  the  American  preaa,  in  my  opinion.  I 
went  to  Harvard  with  the  idea  of  in- 
creaaing  my  effectiveneaa  and  expertneaa 
in  thia  field. 

Not  many  people  get  a  chance  to  take  a 
20-year-old  college  education  back  to  the 
campua  for  a  face-lifting.  The  Nieman 
Fellowa  can  make  a  aecond  atab  at  getting 
the  kind  of  education  they  think  will  do 
them  the  moat  good — and  the  chance  cornea 
after  they  have  had  enough  experience  to 
know  what  education  they  need.  Time 
aaya  26  per  cent  of  college  graduatea  would 
take  a  different  college  course  if  they  had 
it  to  do  over — Nieman  Fellows  are  among 
the  handful  who  really  can! 

However,  after  20  years  in  the  newspap¬ 
er  business,  one  does  not  go  back  to  col¬ 
lege  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  economics  or  English  composi¬ 
tion.  Yet  a  time-seasoned  editor  can  go 
to  such  classes,  surrounded  by  undergrad¬ 
uates,  and  learn  more  than  the  professor 
knows  he  la  teaching.  The  real  advantage 
of  going  to  college  in  maturity  la  that  the 
student  knows  when  he  is  learning  some¬ 
thing  useful  to  him — and  can  put  the  new 


knowledge  to  work  immediately  against 
his  backgi'ound  of  experience.  To  the 
newspaperman,  such  learning  is  particu¬ 
larly  stimulating  because  his  background 
is  filled  with  assorted  experience  in  so 
many  areas  that  the  whole  range  of  aca¬ 
demic  curricula  has  an  appeal  for  him. 
My  chief  problem  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  was 
that  nearly  everything  in  the  catalog  at 
Harvard  seemed  to  offer  something  useful 
in  the  re-education  of  an  editor,  especially 
an  editor  in  the  community  newspaper 
field,  where  you  can  use  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  econo¬ 
mist,  the  anthropologist,  the  psychologist, 
the  historian,  the  accountant,  and,  of  late 
years,  the  linguist. 

To  such  an  editor,  a  Nieman  year  is  a 
tailor-made.  Heaven-sent  opportunity  to 
use  the  facilities  of  a  great  university,  the 
way  he  ordinarily  uses  the  World  Almanac 
and  Webster’s  unabridged — to  catch  up 
quickly  with  the  knowledge  he  can  use 
immediately. 

As  a  community  editor  whose  area  of 
operations,  though  smaller,  is  just  as 
varied  as  that  in  which  Roy  Roberts,  or 
Paul  Smith,  or  Edwin  L.  James,  have 
practiced,  I  concentrated  on  three  fields 
of  study  during  my  year  at  Harvard. 

One  field  was  people — the  readers  of  a 
newspaper.  Another  field  was  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  political  and  social  ideas  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  in  the  current  scene.  The 
third  was  the  inter-relation  between  the 
United  States,  including  the  communities 
that  constitute  the  American  people,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  courses  in  psychology,  mass  com¬ 
munication,  anthropology  and  social  re¬ 
lations  which  I  followed  had  a  sound  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  editorial  task,  and  should 
help  improve  the  technical  equipment  of 
an  editor  to  perform  that  task  well.  One 
example  is  a  class  in  clinical  psychology 
taught  by  Dr.  Erich  Lindemann,  which 
provided  a  rich  background  for  editorial 
understanding  of  the  human  motives  and 
reactions  which  often  produce  the  news 
an  editor  handles  daily. 

In  my  courses  in  politics  and  history,  I 
was  looking  for  a  better  background  for 
interpreting  American  institutions  in  a 
world  where  competing  political  ideas 
force  Americans  in  small  communities  as 
well  as  large  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  American  democracy 
and  the  application  of  its  principles  in 
modem  life. 

The  time  I  spent  in  study  of  European 
history.  International  diplomacy  and  the 
history  and  character  of  Russia  was  not 
I  think,  off  the  straight  line  of  my  attempt 
to  Improve  the  performance  of  a  small- 
city  editor.  We  are  in  a  period  when  all 
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news  Is  local.  Events  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  world  reach  into  the  local  news 
field  of  the  smallest  newspaper. 

I  did  not  stay  in  these  three  categories 
entirely.  President  Conant  gave  a  course 
in  the  principles  of  the  experimental  sci¬ 
ences  for  non-scientists.  As  a  prominent 
non-scientist,  I  dug  into  that,  and  reaped 
more  insight  and  understandings  of  the 
potentialities,  limitations  and  procedures 
of  science,  than  I  had  ever  gained  from 
previous  education  and  experience.  That 
knowledge  is  essential  to  an  editor  and 
paper  of  any  size. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  being 
a  Nieman  Fellow  for  a  year  to  an  editor 
from  an  average  American  community. 


are  the  informal  gatherings  which  bring 
eminent  scholars  of  Harvard  and  well- 
known  writers  within  range  of  question¬ 
ing  and  easy  conversation.  More  free  and 
easy  than  a  press  conference,  a  Nieman 
Seminar  with  such  a  savant  as  Dean  Pay- 
son  Wild  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
or  such  a  journalist  as  Walter  Lippmann  is 
as  pleasant  a  way  to  lap  up  knowledge  as 
was  ever  invented. 

Louis  Lyons,  the  friendly  and  capable 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation,  has 
written  a  book  based  on  his  10-year  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows.  That  will  give  a  better 
view  of  the  experiment,  its  aims  and 


achievements,  than  an  alumnus  can  offer 
a  month  or  two  after  plunging  back  into 
the  storm  and  strife  of  the  old  Job. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  a  Nieman 
year  is  the  opportunity  it  gives,  to  people 
whose  lives  are  one  long  scramble  to  meet 
deadlines,  to  practice  the  more  leisurely 
processes  of  thought.  I  cannot  claim  that 
a  Nieman  year  teaches  a  newspaper  editor 
to  think,  but  it  gives  him  the  time  and 
the  chance,  if  he  takes  it.  A  year,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  long  enough  to  make  a  thinker, 
so  he  is  not  likely  to  become  so  overlaid 
with  academic  moss  that  he  cannot  quick¬ 
ly  resume  the  city  room  pace  and  vo¬ 
cabulary.— PNPA  Bulletin,  Sept.,  1948. 


LETTERS 


The  Country  Weekly 

I’m  glad  you  were  able  to  use  my  piece, 
“The  Country  Weekly  Dream,”  but  I’m 
sorry  you  referred  on  a  following  page  to 
my  “disillusionment  with  the  small  news¬ 
paper,” 

This  isn’t  the  case.  The  Fauquier  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  published  by  Hubert  B.  Phipps  at 
Warrentown,  Va.,  was,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  good  weeklies.  Far 
from  being  disillusioning,  my  three  years 
of  running  it  gave  me  a  rich,  fruitful  and, 
I  think,  humbling  experience.  It  also  left 
me  with  a  desire  to  try  it  again  in  some 
similar  town  eventually,  and  although  I 
would  specify  different  conditions,  still 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme  of 
my  piece. 

Rather  than  a  disillusioning  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  my  article  was  based  on  obser¬ 
vation  of  weekly  newspapers  in  California, 
Arizona,  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  plus 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  in  Virginia 
with  the  weekly  field  as  a  whole.  I  would 
not  for  a  minute  detract  from  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  such  editors  as  Houstoun  Waring 
of  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  many 
others  I  could  name  and,  of  course,  many 
I  don’t  know.  But  I’m  pretty  confident 
that  the  conscientious,  able  country  edi¬ 
tors  would  agree  with  me  that  they’re  out¬ 
numbered  forty  or  fifty  to  one. 

Incidentally,  a  typo  made  it  "country 
paper”  where  it  should  have  read  “county 
paper,”  a  term  used  for  weeklies  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  South. 

.  Fitzhugh  Turner 

N,  T.  Herald  Tribune. 


Good  Money  in  Weeklies 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Nieman  Reports.  There  is  no 
single  publicaton  which  has  been  of  great¬ 
er  interest  and  value  to  me  than  this  most 
stimulating  quarterly. 

I  wrote  you  once  before  about  something 
in  the  Reports  (your  own  keel-hauling  of 
the  Hofer  outfit)  and  you  published  my  let¬ 
ter.  Naturally,  I  have  no  objections,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  it  is  not  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  my  name  in  the  “Letters”  column 
that  I  now  mention  another  matter  to  you, 
namely,  Mr.  Turner’s  article  on  the  country 
weekly  in  the  October  issue. 

Certainly  you  can  find  someone  in  the 
Nieman  fraternity  who  can  do  a  better  Job 
on  the  weeklies  than  Mr.  Turner  did.  So 
much  of  what  he  said  was  apt  that  it  was 
regrettable  to  have  the  whole  effect  spoiled 
by  his  tendency  to  indulge  in  off-the-beam 
generalizations.  For  example,  he  says, 
“Weeklies,  the  fact  is.  Just  don’t  make 
money.”  Good  Lord!  when  did  he  write 
that  piece?  Offhand  I  can’t  name  a  week¬ 
ly  publisher  of  my  acquaintance  (and  I 
know  a  lot  of  them)  who  isn’t  making  good 
money. 

That  is  only  one  of  several  statements 
which,  to  my  mind,  indicate  that  Fitzhugh 
Turner  has  an  altogether  too  narrow  and 
stereotyped  view  of  the  weekly  field.  Can’t 
we  look  for  a  sounder,  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  better-documented  treatment  of  this 
important  aspect  of  Journalism  in  the  Nie¬ 
man  Reports  soon? 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor 

Unlv.  of  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
See  Waring  article  on  page  4. 


Sense  of  History 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  Europe — a  lot  of 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  that  is — 
in  my  short  stay  here,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  get  the  real  feel  of  the  continent. 

It  certainly  is  a  boiling  and  unhappy 
place,  especially  in  France  now  that  the 
coal  strikes  are  underway.  And  the  old 
chasm  between  the  poor  millions  and 
rather  fiamboyant  if  few  wealthy  is  as 
deep  as  ever.  The  people  in  between,  the 
French  and  the  Italian  middle  class,  seem 
more  blind  than  ever,  according  to  my 
colleagues  and  friends  here.  The  result  is  I 
not  very  much  progress  toward  eliminating  j 
the  troubles  and  inequities  which  lead  to 
such  things  as  the  current  miners’  strike. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  tear  away 
from  UN  long  enough  really  to  see  what 
is  going  on,  but  I  understand  that  the  news¬ 
papers  (for  once  at  least)  are  definitely  j 
not  exaggerating  either  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  or  of  what  actually  is  taking 
place  each  day  in  the  trouble  areas.  The 
government  in  France  is  having  a  helluva 
time  and  the  French  bureaucracy  is  drag¬ 
ging  its  feet,  apparently.  But  even  at  that, 
a  lot  of  my  supposedly  savvy  Paris  acquain-  ■ 
tances  say  that  there  is  a  good  chance  j 
the  strikes  will  be  halted  in  time  to  pre-  | 
vent  irreparable  damage  to  the  Third  j 
Force  and  to  the  Marshall  plan.  j 

Both  Maggie  and  I  have  found  our  trip 
an  exhilarating  experience.  Above  all 
else,  we  have  found  by  coming  to,  and 
seeing  the  sights  of,  the  scenes  of  centuries 
of  civilization  a  sense  of  time  which  we  i 
never  had  in  America.  By  that  I  mean,  I  } 
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Pepper  Martin  Among  the  Arabs 


have  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
youth  of  our  own  country  and  perhaps  a 
more  robust  opinion  of  what  we  might  be 
able  to  do  with  it  if  given  even  half  the 
time  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  had  to 
experiment  with  their  continent  and  en¬ 
vironment.  My  impatience  with  the  wrong¬ 
doings  and  shortcomings  of  my  own 
country,  while  I  hope  it  never  shall  dis- 
anpear,  will  be  tempered  with  a  better 
sense  of  history. 

Bob  Manning. 

Paris,  November  1. 


Toward  a  Profession 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  of  our  anniversary  bulletin,  “To¬ 
wards  a  Profession  of  Journalism,”  which 
I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to 
the  Society  of  Nieman  Fellows.  You  will 
note  in  several  places  in  the  bulletin  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  Nieman  Foundation  and 
to  some  of  the  foundations  associated  with 
it. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  are  offering  this  second  semester 
a  seminar  on  press  problems  which  will 
have  as  its  text  the  book  “Your  Newspa¬ 
per”  by  several  Nieman  Fellows.  I  have 
been  somewhat  amused  at  the  excitement 
this  book  has  generated  in  some  quarters, 
although  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
selec^ng  it  as  a  text  would  be  particularly 
daring.  My  only  criticism  of  it  is  that  it 
focuses  exclusive  attention  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  and  our  aim  in  this  semi¬ 
nar  will  be  to  transpose  some  of  its  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  small  community  press. 

I  want  also  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  reading  and  re-reading  “The  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows  Report,”  a  review  of  which  I 
hope  substantiates  several  fundamental 
principles  which  our  faculty  have  agreed 
to  in  the  process  of  relnventory  of  our 
own  teaching  program  and  objectives,  and 
naturally  it  is  gratifying  to  have  one’s 
own  thinking  so  effectively  confirmed. 
William  F.  Swindler 
Director,  U.  of  Nebr.  School  of 
Journalism 


Neuberger  in  Politics 

Here  is  my  check  for  renewal  of  Nieman 
Reports.  They  are  dandy  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  them.  Did  you  know  I  was 
elected  to  our  State  Senate  Nov.  2?  I 
thought  sometime  during  the  coming  leg-, 
islative  session  there  might  be  a  etory 
for  Nieman  Reports  on  political  coverage 
from  the  other  side — by  a  politician  who 
has  covered  politics  himself.  What  do 
you  think? 

Richard  L.  Neuberger 
Portland,  Oregon 


Just  a  short  note  to  let  you  know  I’m 
getting  around  the  world  but  not  very 
fast,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  communists  in 
China  have  beat  me  to  the  punch.  But  I’ll 
be  there  shortly,  after  spending  the  last 
6%  months  trying  to  get  there  via  the 
Middle  East  and  way  points. 

I  will  probably  kick  myself  later  for  this, 
but  I’ve  been  suffering  from  a  slow  burn 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  the  only  way 
I  can  get  rid  of  it  is  by  writing  about  it 
and  seeing  if  you  are  interested. 

All  through  the  Middle  East,  including 
the  Arab  States,  Israel,  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  I’ve  been  watching  the  vernacular 
press  and  getting  slightly  unhappier  by 
the  minute.  I’ve  seen  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  free  press 
so  abused  and  misused  as  in  that  area,  not 
even  excepting  China  and  pre-war  Japan. 
I  wondered  if  you  would  be  interested  in 
an  analytical  article  on  this. 

The  second  subject  burns  me  up  even 
more,  because  I  suffered  considerable 
pain,  anguish  and  grief  while  trying  to  be 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor 
Dear  Sir: 

My  interest  has  been  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  debate  on  your  pages  en¬ 
gendered  by  Forrest  Sfeymour’s  defense  of 
monopolies  in  the  press  written  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  suggestion  that  we  need  more 
competition.  Being  a  former  employe  of 
Mr.  Seymour’s  paper,  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  I  must  confess  a  little  skepticism 
concerning  some  of  his  arguments.  It  was 
my  observation  that  the  citizens  of  Des 
Moines  had  only  one  morning  newspaper, 
the  Register,  and  that  its  coverage  of  local 
news  was  not  as  ambitious  as  that  which 
I  have  observed  in  competitive  cities.  I 
believe  that  the  Register  could  have  been 
substantially  improved  by  competition. 

The  particular  field  to  which  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  Mr.  Seymour’s  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  and  found  them  wanting  is  in  my 
own  home  town  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  It  is 
an  average  city  of  30,000  population  not 
far  distant  from  either  Toledo  or  Cleve¬ 
land.  Until  1941  it  had  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  competition  was  keen.  Now 
all  are  merged  into  one.  I  have  noticed 
a  sharp  decline  in  quality. 

While  criticism  of  the  press  for  its 
prejudiced  coverage  of  the  recent  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  still  rings  in  our  ears,  let 
me  cite  one  example  that,  fiagrant  though 
it  may  be,  is  but  typical  of  Journalism  in  this 


a  correspondent.  But  without  question 
the  Arab  States  and  Greece  constitute  one 
of  the  most  difficult  places  in  the  world 
to  operate.  Official  pressure,  threats, 
phony  charges,  unavailability  of  officials 
and  a  general  all-around  effort  to  keep 
Americans  from  writing  and  reporting 
constitute  the  run-of-the-mill  experience. 
Are  you  Interested? 

If  not,  then  I  will  Just  either  bum  my¬ 
self  out  or  into  a  crisp,  and  there  will  be 
no  hard  feelings  anywhere. 

Please  give  my  best  to  the  Durdins  and 
the  Rands,  who  are  among  my  favorite 
people.  I  haven’t  seen  Chris  for  a  year 
but  did  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  Til 
and  Peggy  in  Athens. 

Must  close  now,  and  get  to  packing.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  drop  me  a  line, 
care  of  AAG,  Shanghai  Detachment,  APO 
917,  U.  S.  Embassy,  New  Delhi. 

Pepper  Martin. 

(The  answer  to  both  Mr.  Martin’s 
queries  was  “Yes,  please,”  and  we  look 
forward  to  both  pieces. — Ed.) 


one-newspaper  town.  On  Friday,  October 
22,  it  was  announced  that  President  ’Tru¬ 
man’s  train  would  stop  in  Sandusky.  As 
evidenced  by  the  clipping  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing,  this  news — the  first  visit  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Sandusky 
since  1913 — was  mentioned  in  the  middle 
of  column  3  on  Page  9  in  the  “sports  and 
markets”  section.  The  3-column  head  over 
this  political  roundup  piece  declares 
“Bricker,  Herbert  Fire  Guns  at  Democrats; 
Lausche  Replies.”  A  sub-head  announces 
“Truman  to  Stop  Willard,  Here,  Monday, 
Tuesday.”  The  only  reference  to  the 
President’s  visit  is  carried  far,  far  down 
in  the  body  of  the  story.  This  was  the 
first  announcement  that  the  President 
would  speak.  His  speech  was  Just  four 
days  hence. 

I  think  this  ought  to  stand  as  a  classic 
example  of  how  to  bury  a  story  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons. 

This  is  but  typical  of  news  treatment 
during  the  campaign.  When  Democratic 
gubernational  candidate  Frank  J.  Lausche 
spoke,  he  rated  Page  16.  When  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  spoke  he  got  two  columns 
on  page  one.  A  Republican  sheriff,  ac¬ 
cused  of  corruption,  was  swept  out  of 
office  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2-to-l,  a  verit¬ 
able  revolution  in  this  GOP  area,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  campaign  no  news 
space  was  devoted  to  any  local  issue. 


Putting  the  President  On  the  Market  Page 


Metropolitan  competition,  which  Mr. 
Se}miour  suggests  as  a  healthy  factor, 
does  enter  Sandusky.  Both  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (morning)  and  the  Toledo 
Blade  (afternoon)  have  carrier-delivery 
circulation.  When  the  Plain  Dealer  ran 
an  expose  of  gambling  and  political  cor¬ 
ruption  In  Sandusky,  the  local  paper  did 
pick  It  up,  with  copyright  permission,  and 
run  It  on  the  afternoon  of  each  day  with¬ 
out  comment.  But  by  and  large,  a  majority 
of  Sanduskians  never  read  any  newspaper 
other  than  the  local  journal  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  get  a  far  more  colored 
view  of  national  news  than  they  did  when 
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the  city  had  competing  dailies.  The  low  If  there  is  nothing  of  desperate  moment 
quality  of  local  news  coverage  surpasses  in  the  columns  and  the  local  trade  papers, 
description.  the  next  duty  is  to  sally  forth  to  one  or 

two  of  the  fifteen  studios  where  the  town’s 
In  short,  I  cannot  escape  from  weight  manufactured.  On  a  good  day 

of  personal  observation  that  competition  ^  reporter  has  a  specific  objective,  but  on 
is  healthy  for  newspapers  and  for  the  ^  ^^^y  fall  into  the  hands  of 

communities  which  they  serve.  A  reduc-  ^  himselt  intervlew- 

tion  in  publishing  costs  through  scientific  j^g  ^f  the  legion  of  minor  geniuses 
invention  perhaps  offers  the  best  answer.  absolutely  nothing  of  import- 


out  comment.  But  by  and  large,  a  majority  Metropolitan  competition  even  where  it  ance  to  say. 

of  Sanduskians  never  read  any  newspaper  ®  ®  rong,  s  mp  y  oes  no  o  e  o  .  instance,  one  may  find  oneself,  as 

other  than  the  local  journal  and  I  am  con-  Glenn  D.  Bverett  I  did  the  other  day,  lunching  with  a  pro- 

vinced  that  they  get  a  far  more  colored  National  Press  Bldg.,  ducer  who  is  determined  to  talk  about 

view  of  national  news  than  they  did  when  Washington,  D.  C.  nothing  but  his  pending  divorce  and  remar¬ 

riage  and  how  much  it  is  costing  him.  The 

o  ¥  1^  same  man,  when  I  changed  the  subject 

oCf  CljpOOOIC““  asked  him  how  much  his  next  picture 

nm  rwi*  17*11 would  cost,  where  he  was  getting  his  fi- 

How  llie  1  lines  trovers  Ine  rlJJllinS  nanclng,  and  what  censorship  problems 

Jjy  Thomas  F.  Brady  facing  in  preparing  his  scenario, 

^  intimated  that  I  was  showing  an  impertl- 

Though  the  New  York  Times  has  main-  lost  a  measure  of  its  isolation  from  reality.  curiosity  about  his  business  affairs 

talned  a  full-time  correspondent  in  Holly-  men  Hollywood  news  spills  out  of  the 
wood  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  the  coverage  “ ^eg^ry,  as  it  d^d 

is  still  regarded  by -many  motion  picture  1946  s  rike,  for  ins  ance.  HUl «  opera toi  ^ 

folk,  who  are  subject  to  a  certain  sense  and  mine  merge,  with  ‘he  unders  anding.  production  news  must  be  ready  to 

of  inferiority,  as  an  incredible  example  of  as  he  puts  it  that  we  will  share  all  Pul U-  ^  recording  machine.  The  news 

intellectual  slumming.  The  reaction  has  zer  prizes.  Indeed,  we  have  worked  out  g^jj^gred  from  some  hundreds  of  po- 
been  the  same  to  all  three  of  us  who  a  system  of  inter-communicat  on  whkh  is  telephone  between  1 

have  held  down  the  job:  Douglas  W.  a  daily  source  of  information  to  the  Holly- 


Scrapbook--- 

How  The  Times  Covers  The  Fillums 

by  Thomas  F.  Brady 


read  to  a  recording  machine.  The  news 
is  gathered  from  some  hundreds  of  po¬ 
tential  sources  by  telephone  between  1 
P.M.  and  the  time  of  the  call.  Once  the 


Churchill,  my  predecessor,  who  died  In  wood  man  from  the  outside  world  on 

January.  1943,  and  with  whom  I  worked;  such  matters  as  cinematic  UtigaUon  In  composed, 

and  Fred  Stanley,  who  took  over  while  I  the  ^s  Angeles  courts,  and  to  the  Los  ^  previews, 

was  in  the  Navy.  Angeles  man  on  tte  whereabouts  of  way-  P  ’ 

nrovil  o/»fr\va  a«/l  lT/\11vwrkr\H  ninillata  ©vooa*/ 


was  In  the  Navy.  Angeles  man  on  the  wnereabouts  oi 

There  are  still  actors  and  producers  ward  actors  and  Holls^ood  nihilists, 
who  say,  when  I  meet  them:  “Finest  The  Times  Hollywood  office,  a 


TT  11  j  «5  «  columns.  Then  the  Hollywood  correspon- 

The  Times  Hollywood  office,  a  block  oopun 

*1-  .  TT  ii„  TJ....1 _ A  8°®®  to  listens  to  the  wind 


paper  In  the  world,  you  work  for.  I  read  north  of  Hollywood  Boulevard,  is  housed,  ^jp^^g  palm  trees 


^^Newspaper  Courf^ 

Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of 


it  regularly.  Only  way  I  can  get  any  news  for  reasons  of  economy,  in  one  of  a  group  _ Times  Talk  Oct  1948 

out  here.  And  how  did  you  leave  things  of  bungalows  which  have  been  converted  ’  ■’ 

at  21?”  Without  pointing  out  that  the  into  offices.  The  other  inmates  are  a  com- - 

Times  has. carried  a  daily  special  dispatch  pletely  unsuccessful  helicopter  salesman, 

under  a  Hollywood  dateline  for  more  than  a  chiropractor  who  specializes  in  electro-  llt!W9^upt!r  L 

a  decade,  I  try  to  explain  that  I  am  a  therapy  and  high  colonics,  some  novelty  Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of 
permanent  West  Coast  fixture.  Then,  al-  manufacturers  known  as  the  Wolverettes  ^ew  York  Times  recently  suggested 
most  invariably,  the  reaction  Is,  “Oh,  of  Hollywood,  and,  until  recently,  the  a  thought-provoking  remedy  for  some  of 
you’re  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times.”  “contemptous  ten” — the  men  who  refused  the  graver  excesses  and  deficiencies  of 

When  I  repeat  the  original  Identification,  to  tell  the  Thomas  committee  whether  or  the  American  press.  In  a  speech  to  the 

I  usually  get  a  blank  stare  of  Incredulity,  not  they  were  Communists.  The  curious  New  York  State  Publishers  Association, 
More  than  once,  on  the  telephone,  I  have  atmosphere  has,  at  least,  the  virtue  of  Mr.  Sulzberger  noted  that  in  the  medical 
been  accused  of  being  an  impostor  by  repelling  press  agents.  and  legal  professions  disciplinary  bodies 

modest  souls  who  refuse  to  believe  that  The  really  tough  part  of  the  day’s  work  have  been  established  to  maintain  certain 

the  New  York  Times  could  have  any  In-  comes  at  9  o’clock  In  the  morning,  when  standards  of  practice.  'The  time  has  come, 

terest  in  their  cinematic  enterprises.  the  chiropractor’s  neon  sign  has  a  pecu-  he  observed,  for  something  similar  In 

But  even  though  they  feel  there  is  some-  liarly  lethal  look.  To  start  out  the  day  journalism.  While  he  supports  vigorously 

thing  anomalous  about  a  Times  corres-  by  reading  the  Hollsrwood  gossip  columns,  the  principle  of  private  ownership  of  the 
pondent  In  Hollywood,  word  somehow  fil-  including  Louella  Parsons  and  Hedda  press,  he  recognizes  that  “the  news  lies, 
ters  back  to  these- same  people  with  amaz-  Hopper,  Is  an  occupational  hazard  faced  in  a  sense,  in  the  public  domain  and  we 
Ing  speed  if  their  names  are  omitted  from  only  by  local  newspapermen  and  beauty  are  the  trustees  of  a  great  national  Inter- 
any  item  of  film  production  news  in  which  parlor  operators..  The  job  is  necessary,  est.”  Control,  therefore,  must  come  from 

they  are  Involved.  though,  because  despite  the  writers’  ef-  within.  “On  the  structure  of  press  free- 

Since  1946,  when  Gladwin  Hill  estab-  forts  to  disguise  it, -the  gossip  columns  dom,”  he  asserted,  “must  be  Imposed  the 
lished  a  regular  Southern  California  of-  contain  a  wondrous  amoimt  of  motion  pic-  responsibility  of  the  press.  .  .  .  The  com- 
fice  for  the  Times  after  he  came  back  ture  industrial  news,  if  only  one  can  find  munity  has  the  right — and  indeed  the  duty 
from  ovwseas,  the  Holl3^ood  job  has  it  — to  insist  on  such  responsibility.” 


modest  souls  who  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  New  York  Times  could  have  any  In¬ 
terest  in  their  cinematic  enterprises. 
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Tbe  idea  of  some  body  to  review  press 
performance  has  long  been  attractive  to 
critics  and  reformers.  The  great  argument 
among  them  is  who  should  do  it.  The 
Government  is  out  of  the  question,  be¬ 
cause  the  end  result  would  be  a  govern- 
mentally  controlled  press,  and  a  principal 
duty  of  the  press  is  to  review  the  Govern¬ 
ment  The  Hutchins  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  suggested  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  ground  with  an  independent  agency, 
outside  the  realm  of  both  press  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  report  annually  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press.  But  tbe  men  who 
served  on  tbe  Hutchins  Commission 
showed  that  such  a  body  would  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  inside  knowledge  both  of  the  press 
and  of  the  complexities  of  the  problem. 

The  Sulzberger  proposal  would  confine 
responsibility  where  it  belongs  initially — 
to  the  press  itself.  Self-police  of  this  sort 
has  potentialities,  for  if  the  press  can 
correct  its  own  defects  there  is  much  less 
likelihood  of  any  outside  agency  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  it.  There  has  been  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  most  newspapers  to  criti¬ 
cize  their  contemporaries  for  even  the 
most  egregious  misstatements  and  un¬ 
wholesome  practices.  Indeed,  as  the 
issue  of  gross  violation  of  a  code  of  ethics 
did  come  before  one  association  of  news¬ 
papermen  some  years  ago,  the  only  remedy 
— expulsion — was  voted  down.  There  are 
relatively  few  instances  of  bad  deportment 
severe  enough  to  infringe  on  the  public 
interest.  But  continued  silence  is  hardly 
a  courageous  answer  to  situations  with 
which  most  newspapermen  of  conscience 
are  concerned.  Nor  does  it  become  journ¬ 
alism  as  a  profession,  if  the  pretensions 
to  that  classification  are  justified. 

The  obstacles  to  the  successful  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  newspaper  court  are  formid¬ 
able.  For  example,  the  selection  of  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  an  extremely  touchy  point; 
the  wrong  persons  on  such  a  body  could 
have  a  devastating  infiuence.  Likewisp, 
the  court  would  have  to  grapple  with  the 
age-old  dilemma  of  what  constitutes  legit¬ 
imate  news  and  interpretation.  News, 
like  truth,  is  not  always  altogether  objec¬ 
tive.  The  court  would  Immediately  invite 
dissolution  if  it  attempted  to  question  edi¬ 
torial  opinions.  Nor  could  It  be  expected 
to  impose  penalties  for  misconduct,  other 
than  proscription  and  publicity.  It  could 
only  deal,  of  course,  with  the  most  fiagrant 
cases  of  impropriety. 

Where  a  court  could  be  of  value  is  in 
setting  objectives  of  fair  presentation  of 
news  and  proper  redress  for  persons 
wrongfully  stigmatized.  Beyond  that,  it 
could  endeavor  to  assay  the  general  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press,  calling  attention 
to  incidents  that  violate  the  servicing  of 


news  which  the  public  should  expect. 
Any  such  body  would  be  bound  to  occasion 
controversy,  but  the  very  knowledge  that 
a  vehicle  for  skilled  criticism  existed 
might  be  a  healthy  infiuence  in  bringing 
about  more  introspection  among  news¬ 
papers.  A  tentative  approach  is  all  that 
could  be  expected,  and  even  before  such 
an  approach  were  made  T  /  idea  itself 
would  require  study  to  determine  whether 


Chancellor  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  administered  a  big 
dose  of  medicine  to  the  press  last  week. 
The  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
in  Louisville.  And  his  audience  swallowed 
the  dose  without  undue  outcry,  if  they 
did  not  exactly  lick  the  spoon.  As  a  group 
they  displayed  a  highly  healthy  attitude 
to  criticism.  They  listened  to  their  at¬ 
tacker  with  respect,  reserving  the  right  to 
disagree  heartily  with  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  but  enjoying  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  that  freedom  of  expression  by  which 
they  as  American  journalists  live. 

This  response  was  a  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  thing.  For  Dr.  Hutchins  had  charg¬ 
ed  the  press  with  exhibiting  “neurotic 
symptoms”  every  time  it  is  criticized.  He 
had  built  up  his  accusation  with  quotations 
from  many  newspaper  editorials  dealing 
with  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  a  document  he  and 
a  group  of  eminent  non-journalists  had 
issued.  Some  of  these  comments  were 
definitely  neurotic.  They  justified  the 
Hutchins  charge  that  newspapers  like  to 
dish  out  criticism  every  day  of  the  year, 
but  can’t  take  it  when  the  slightest  ad¬ 
verse  comment  comes  their  way. 

Why  did  the  Louisville  gathering  so 
completely  avoid  this  cry-baby  attitude? 
One  answer  is  that  these  were  editorial 
writers,  not  publishers.  They  had  met 
for  mutual  and  earnest  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  their  craft,  not  to  drink  to¬ 
gether  and  scratch  each  other’s  backs. 
Even  the  barbed  words  of  Dr.  Hutchins 
were  no  sharper  than  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  these  men  had  been  slinging  at  each 
other  in  their  private  seminars.  There  was 
nobody  in  this  crowd  who  was  prepared  to 
make  a  noise  like  a  publisher,  drape  him¬ 
self  in  the  First  Amendment,  and  pro¬ 
claim  that  all  criticism  of  the  press  is  sub¬ 
versive  and  disgraceful.  All  publishers  do 
not  behave  that  way,  but  there  are  some 


anything  of  the  sort  were  practicable  or 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  However, 
the  thought  is  a  challenging  one  which 
such  organizations  as  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspapers  Editors  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  might  well 
explore  in  the  public  as  well  as  their  own 
interest. 

— Editorial,  Washington  Post,  Oct4,  1948 


exceedingly  prominent  ones  who  do,  with 
monotonous  regularity. 

Another  answer  may  lie  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  admiration  which  these  newspaper 
men  felt  for  the  competence  of  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
ins’  presentation.  His  Louisville  speech 
fiashed  with  conspicuous  virtues  which  his 
Report  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  lack¬ 
ed.  It  was  sharp  and  witty,  it  cited 
specific  instances  of  newspaper  derelic¬ 
tion,  it  left  no  doubt  at  any  point  about 
what  it  meant.  The  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  dull  and  turgid  in  its  expres¬ 
sion.  That  was  the  main  fault  this  news¬ 
paper  found  with  It  when  it  first  appeared. 

Seriously,  the  editorial  writers  liked 
Hutchins’  high  view  of  their  calling.  They 
responded  to  his  challenge  that  they  must 
be  teachers,  and  good  teachers,  not  mere¬ 
ly  entertainers  or  “the  hired  hands  and 
voices  of  men  who  happen  to  have  enough 
money  to  own  newspapers.”  Many  of  them 
would  stand  him  down  on  individual  points 
of  mission,  in  their  work.  Dr.  Hutchins, 
whose  family  have  been  missionaries  and 
teachers,  found  the  same  sort  of  fervor 
in  an  audience  of  editorial  writers. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  Nov.  23. 


Mr.  Hutchins’  Second  Round 

Robert  M.  Hutchins  met  a  readier  re¬ 
sponse  in  his  talk  to  the  editorial  writers 
conference  in  Louisville  than  came  earlier 
to  his  Report  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
This  editorial  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  is  an  instance  of  the  response. 
Another  significant  instance  was  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Editor  &  Publisher  which  gave 
a  whole  page  to  Dr.  Hutchins’  talk.  Their 
proposal  was  that  he  appoint  one  half 
of  a  committee  of  12  to  appraise  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  newspapers  and  let  them  name 
the  other  half  from  newspapermen.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  offered  to  share  expenses 
of  two  meetings  of  such  a  committee  and 
to  publish  their  results. 


Professor  Bites  Journalist: 
Neither  Party  Poisoned 
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Reviews-^ 

Buck  Rogers  —  Reporter 

by  William  M.  Pinkerton 


COMMUNICATIONS  IN  MOD- 
ERN  SOCIETY.  Edited  by 
Wilbur  Schramm.  University 
of  Illinois  Press.  $4.00.  252 

pp. 

All  this  book  lacks,  for  anyone  caught 
up  in  the  newspaper-magazine-radio-TV 
complex,  is  one  of  those  flashy,  four-color 
Man-from-Mars  cover  jobs.  Like  Astound¬ 
ing  Science  Fiction.  Anyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  is  willing  to  let  himself  go  can 
get  more  dazzling  fantasies  of  the  future 
out  of  this  than  out  of  a  year’s  reading  in 
the  science-flction  pulps. 

For  instance?  Try  a  few  of  these  ideas 
on  your  sub-conscieus : 

Magazines:  Leo  Lowenthal  of  Columbia 
(“The  Sociology  of  Literature”)  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  future  editors 
select  their  authors  by  a  battery  of  psy¬ 
chological  tests.  But  he  reports  his  own 
prediction  of  Knut  Hamsun’s  fascist  ^ym- 
phathies  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
earlier  writings.  “More  or  less  conscious¬ 
ly,  usually  less,  the  author  is  a  manipu¬ 
lator  who  tries  to  get  over  certain  mes¬ 
sages  that  reflect  his  own  personality 
and  personality  problems.”  He  re¬ 
ports  that  social  psychology  now  can  di¬ 
agnose  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability 
whether  a  person  is  authoritarian  or  anti¬ 
authoritarian.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know,  some  day,  where  Little  Rollo,  the 
late  George  Apley  and  that  Amber  woman 
stand. 

Magazine  editors  are  warned  to  beware 
of  a  booby-trap  in  this  one,  guaranteed  to 
crack  the  stream-of-consciousness  wide 
open.  Along  toward  the  end  of  his  piece, 
Lowenthal  casually  takes  a  swipe  at  “the 
commonly  accepted  notion  that  the  main 
function  of  mass  literature  is  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  escapist  drives  of  frustrated 
people.”  He  doesn’t  believe  it! 

Radio:  Elmo  C.  Wilson  (“The  Listening 
Audience”)  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  all  announcers  of  the  future  will 
be  selected  by  a  battery  of  psychological 
tests.  But  he  does  report  that,  down  at 
CBS,  they’re  toying  around  with  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Murray’s  projective  techniques,  and  he 
says:  “It  may  be  possible  to  take  well- 
known  radio  characters  and  study  them 
in  an  effort  to  compile  an  accumulation  of 
the  personality  traits  which  make  for  suc¬ 


cess  in  radio.”  Perhaps  with  Howdy 
Doody,  the  Charlie  McCarthy  of  video,  in 
mind,  he  adds:  “The  obvious  application 
of  this  technique  to  television  is  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent.”  (A  recent  scientiflc  study 
of  a  war-bond  drive  analyzes  Kate  Smith. 
For  selling  war  bonds,  her  type  is  peachy.) 

Newspapers:  Raymond  B.  Nixon  (“Im¬ 
plications  of  the  Decreasing  Numbers  of 
Competitive  Newspapers”)  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  reporters  of  the 
future  be  selected  by  a  battery  of  psy¬ 
chological  tests.  (Well,  honestly,  he  does¬ 
n’t  even  come  close.)  But  there’s  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  stark  horror  in  his  listing  of  the 
Five  Ages  of  American  Journalism:  1) 
The  flght  for  freedom;  2)  Political  party 
domination;  3)  Personal  editorial  leader¬ 
ship;  4)  Business  oflice  emphasis;  and  5) 
— the  Future — Scientific  direction. 

All  this  is  heady  stuff,  and  the  reader 
must  beware  of  an  overdose.  Like  a  good 
apothecary,  Wilbur  Schramm,  the  editor, 
includes  the  antidote  in  the  package. 

And  after  milling  around  in  the  Wellsi¬ 
an  future,  it  is  a  relief  to  plod  comfortably 
through  the  carefully  factual  report  of 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger  (“The  Reading  Audi¬ 
ence”)  on  an  intensive  survey  of  a  group 
of  newspaper  readers  in  Minneapolis.  Re¬ 
jecting  the  skim-the-surface  approach  of 
most  readership  surveys,  he  worked  out 
ratios  for  Seen/Read-Any  and  Read- Any/ 
Read-All  for  each  item  in  the  paper.  Some 
notes  from  his  flndings:  “Aside  from  com¬ 
paratively  high  readership  of  the  items 
on  the  front  page  no  pattern  or  sequence 
of  “best  read”  pages  was  found.  .  .  The 
appeal  of  the  content  of  each  item  and 
page  appeared  to  determine  the  reader- 
ship  level  .  .  .  The  largest  headlines  on  the 
page  were  not  necessarily  the  ‘best  read’ 
items  on  the  page.  Emotional  content  or 
human  interest  elements  in  the  item  were 
more  likely  to  account  for  relatively  high 
readership  than  the  size  of  the  head¬ 
line.  .  .  Of  the  six  items  which  scored  high¬ 
est  among  men  during  the  six  days  (of 
the  survey)  for  ‘Read  Any’,  all  were  on 
the  front  page,  but  only  two  bore  the  larg¬ 
est  headline  on  the  page.  .  .  Among  six 
‘best  read’  items  by  women  all  were  on 
the  front  page  but  none  bore  the  largest 
headline  on  the  page.” 

These  flnds  could  be  somewhat  upset¬ 
ting  to  the  boys  on  the  copy  desk,  of 


course,  but  the  real  comfort  comes  in  his 
modest  conclusion:  “Assuming  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  methods  used  in  these  read¬ 
ership  studies  and  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  much  more  study  is  required  be¬ 
fore  the  meaningful  dimensions  of  news¬ 
paper  readership  are  discovered.” 

Equally  down-to-earth  contributions  are 
made  in  the  report  of  Ralph  D.  Casey 
(“Professional ,  Freedom  and  Responsibili¬ 
ty  in  the  Press”)  of  chats  he  had  with 
several  editors  on  the  difficult  question  of 
publisher-editor  relations,  and  in  the  think¬ 
ing-out-loud  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune’s  Robert  J.  Blakely  (“The 
Responsibilities  of  an  Editor”).  Of  his 
ideal  editor,  Blakely  writes:  “He  will  not 
be  popular,  but  neither  will  he  be  lonely. 
He  will  be  in  the  fellowship  of  the  great 
spirits  of  all  ages,  including  his  own.” 

Back  in  the  realm  of  fantasy — or  maybe 
not — Paul  Lazarsfeld  (“The  Role  of 
Criticism”),  who  has  done  research  work 
for  the  Natjional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  suggests  a  research  center  in  each 
Federal  Reserve  district  to  provide  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  with  ob¬ 
jective  data  which  could  be  used  “for  self- 
improvement  as  well  as  for  defense 
against  ‘undeserved’  criticism.” 

Behind  this  suggestion  is  a  good  deal  of 
solid  talk  about  what  we  don’t  know 
about  newspapers  and  their  effect  on  the 
public. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  curious  fact: 
Some  of  the  nicest  people  in  this  book  are 
worrying  about  the  lack  of  effect  of  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  on  their  readers'  opin¬ 
ions.  A  Jeffersonian  living  in  an  age  of 
one-paper  towns  may  wonder  how  effective 
he  wants  them  to  be.  As  effective  as  the 
best  propaganda?  Effective  within  what 
limits  of  good  newspaper  practice? 

Reminds  you  of  the  remark  B.  F.  Skin¬ 
ner,  the  psychologist,  made  the  other  day 
in  reviewing  a  new  book  by  Stuart  Chase: 

“Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  too 
many  ways  of  controlling  human  behavior 
have  not  turned  up,  for  no  guide  to  their 
use  was  forthcoming  either.  Mr.  Chase 
seems  to  believe  that  once  we  are  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  human  affairs  we 
shall  do  so  benevolently.  .  .  But  any  new 
technique  for  influencing  people  will  be 
snapped  up  by  the  politicians  and  gang¬ 
sters,  too — vide  Nazi  Germany.  A  little 
more  help  from  the  social  sciences  and 
another  such  venture  may  succeed.” 

(NOTE  ON  DATE  OF  PUBLICATION: 
This  volume  came  out  before  tne  head- 
on  collision  between  Public  Opinion  Polls 
and  Public  last  November.) 
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HOW  DO  WE  GET  THAT  WAY? 

by  Peter  Lisagor 


THE  NEWSPAPER:  A  study  in 
the  workings  of  the  daily 
press  and  its  laws,  by  Ignaz 
Rothenberg.  Staples  Press. 
351  pp.  $5.50. 

American  newspapermen,  commonly 
characterized  as  a  breed  which  takes 
nothing  for  granted,  probably  rank  high 
among  the  nation’s  takers-for-granted 
when  it  comes  to  their  own  professional 
rights  and  privileges.  Far  too  many  view 
their  domain  as  something  staked  out  by 
the  apostles,  duly  sanctified  and  then  put 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  desperate 
politicians. 

An  editorial  writer  can  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  bile  and  condemn  with  impun¬ 
ity,  so  long  as  he  observes  certain  unde¬ 
fined  rules  of  good  taste  (whatever  that 
might  be)  and  shies  away  from  a  vague 
line  labelled  “libel.”  A  political  writer, 
overlord  of  a  vast  and  important  vassa¬ 
lage  in  American  life,  can  describe  two 
presidential  candidates  as  a  “militant 
cipher  vs.  a  nullity  wrapped  in  mystery” 
(to  use  a  genteel,  passionless  and  recent 
example)  without  blinking.  And  countless 
reporters  can  pursue  their  quasi-official 
function  as  “guardians  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest”  without  being  asked  for  a  search 
warrant. 

You  may  better  recognize  the  species 
by  an  example.  A  Chicago  reporter  was 
assigned  by  his  paper — a  great  journal,  by 
its  own  accounts — to  cover  the  press  con¬ 
ference  of  an  ex-premier  of  Italy,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  scratching  humbly  for 
a  U.  S.  loan  but  distinguished  nonetheless. 
The  ex-premier  was  late.  Twenty  minutes 
had  passed  when  the  impatient  reporter 
demanded  righteously  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  conference;  “Who  the  hell  does  he 
think  he  is  .  .  .  keeping  the  whole  Chicago 
press  waiting  like  this?”  When  the  Ital¬ 
ian  arrived,  the  reporter  repeated  his 
diplomatic  query  through  an  Interpreter, 
adding;  “.  .  .  and  tell  him  I’m  going  to 
report  this  to  my  desk  and  he’ll  be  lucky 
if  he  gets  a  red  cent.” 

How  do  we  get  that  way?  Ignaz  Roth¬ 
enberg  helps  explain  it  in  this  calm, 
readable,  often  entertaining  study  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  laws  that  govern  them 
throughout  the  world.  In  many  ways.  It  is 
a  quiet  assault  upon  the  taking-for-grant- 
edness  of  American  reporters.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  reporter,  who  felt  protocol  of  the 
Chicago  press  had  been  violated,  would 


take  off  his  bat  momentarily  to  our 
founding  fathers  who  put  together  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  heirs  who 
kept  it  relatively  indexible  if  he  could 
get  a  look  at  the  legal  restraints  on  his 
brethren  elsewhere. 

For  instance,  it  would  break  an  Amer¬ 
ican  police  reporter’s  heart  if  he  were 
a  reporter  in  France  (which  also  has 
constitutional  guarantees  of  press  free¬ 
dom),  where  criminal  investigations  must 
remain  secret  and  proceedings  are  not 
releasable  until  they  become  a  matter  of 
record.  In  Chile,  Estonia,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  he  couldn’t  cover  suicides,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  ingenious  or  important,  because 
they  might  have  “a  contagious  effect  upon 
depressed  people.” 

In  Peru,  if  he  caused  to  be  published 
anything  adjudged  obscene,  he  might 
wind  up  interring  bodies  in  a  cemetery 
for  four  months  unless  he  could  pay 
a  fine  equivalent  to  1,500  copies  of  the 
publication.  In  Greece,  robbery  tales 
are  banned  because  “some  susceptible 
reader”  might  imitate  them. 

Our  reporter  would  surely  blink  to 
learn  that  a  1931  law  in  the  American 
state  of  Illinois  prohibits  “the  offering 
for  sale  to  a  minor  of  publications,  de¬ 
voted  to  crime  news,  police  reports  or 
pictures  and  stories  df  bloodshed,  lust 
or  crime.”  Since  the  word  “exclusively” 
Is  omitted,  one  must  conclude  the  law 
has  not  been  enforced. 

Rothenberg’s  analysis  of  comparative 
press  laws  weaves  a  scholarly  but  seldom 
dull  path  through  such  topics  as  anony¬ 
mity  (protection  of  sources),  corruption 
of  newspapers  (including  free  passes  and 
other  minor  gratuities),  false  news,  libel 
in  all  aspects,  the  headline,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertisements  and  responsibility  for 
the  newspaper’s  contents. 

Our  Chicago  reporter  with  his  aggra¬ 
vated  sense  of  power  is  but  a  minor  echo 
of  booming  voices  of  the  past,  as  Roth¬ 
enberg  shows  in  detail  in  a  chapter  titled, 
“Circulation — the  Life-blood  of  the  News¬ 
paper.”  Lord  Northcliffe  is  quoted;  “There 
is  no  doubt  of  cur  power  over  the  public. 
We  can  cause  the  whole  country  to  think 
with  us  overnight,  whenever  we  say  the 
word.”  It  was  a  trans-atlantic  credo,  to 
be  sure;  said  Pulitzer,  “You  may  write 
the  most  sublime  philosophy,  but  if  no¬ 
body  reads  it,  where  are  you?  You  must 
go  for  your  million  circulation,  and,  when 
you  have  got  it,  turn  the  minds  and  the 
votes  of  your  readers  one  way  or  the 


other  at  critical  moments.” 

Among  the  famous  newspaper  fictions 
related  is  the  New  York  Herald  story  on 
Nov.  9,  1874,  shrieking  that  all  the  wild 
animals  of  the  Central  Park  zoo  were 
loose  (Herald  publisher,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  had  informed  friends  the  night 
before  that  all  the  people  of  New  York 
would  stay  home) ;  Roorback’s  noted  lie 
which  added  a  word  to  the  lexicon  of  the 
press  (he  was  said  to  have  seen  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  of  1844  branding  slaves 
with  the  initials  of  his  name);  the  New 
York  Sun’s  accounts  of  human  life  on  the 
moon,  and  many  others. 

But  Rothenberg  graciously  concedes 
this  is  not  typical  of  modern  papers.  “As 
the  social  standard  of  journalists  has  ris¬ 
en,  they  have  grown  more  conscientious,” 
he  says. 

In  a  section  on  newspaper’s  reliability, 
the  author  observes;  “The  trouble  with 
modern  journalists  is  that  the  tasks  they 
set  for  themselves  become  more  and  more 
difficult.  Some  say  the  modem  pressmen 
make  the  mistake  of  writing  about  the 
things  which  will  happen  tomorrow  in¬ 
stead  of  reporting  about  the  events  of 
yesterday.”  This  somehow  seems  a  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  observation  to  be 
made  by  a  Viennese  transplanted  to  Bri¬ 
tain  and  somewhat  removed  from  what 
has  been  described  as  “poll-cat  prophe¬ 
cies.” 

On  headlines,  the  author  quotes  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist;  “Just  as  it  is  a  legal 
offense  to  place  a  false  label  on  goods,  so 
it  is  a  moral  offense  to  put  misleading 
headlines  on  news.”  Hearst  said  that  “in 
a  busy  nation  the  first  necessity  is  to 
attract  attention,”  while  Pulitzer  more 
moderately  wanted  headlines  “attracting 
attention  without  repelling  belief  and 
good  taste.”  Upton  Sinclair  speaks  for 
somebody,  obviously,  when  he  says;  “I 
am  an  American  and  can  no  more  resist 
sensational  headlines  in  a  newspaper  than 
a  donkey  can  resist  a  field  of  fat  clover.” 

By  way  of  completing  his  impartial  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  headline  function,  Rothen¬ 
berg  adds  the  calm.  Intelligent  voice  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  in¬ 
structs  its  editors;  “Headlines  must  be 
an  index  to  the  story,  not  a  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  it;  descriptive,  not  opinionated; 
concrete,  not  abstract.” 

The  book  deserves  a  reading  by  serious 
newspapermen.  The  public  which  is  some¬ 
times  bemused  by  its  Daily  fare  and 
perhaps  curious  about  some  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  chef  will  find  It  good,  instruc¬ 
tive  reading.  The  author  has  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  United  Nations  Sec¬ 
retariat  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information. 
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Harry  Hopkins  and  the  Press 

by  E.  L.  Holland,  Jr. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  HOPKINS. 
By  Robert  Sherwood.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $6.00.  979  pp. 

Sir  John  Dill,  who  knew,  wrote  during 
one  of  Harry  Hopkins’  periods  of  debilitat¬ 
ing  illness:  “Harry,  this  war  has  hit  you 
very  hard.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  by  wise  and  courageous  ad¬ 
vice  to  advance  our  common  cause.  And 
who  knows  it?  Some  day  it  must  be 
known.  .  .  .” 

The  failure  of  the  press  to  do  justice  to 
the  man  Hopkins,  to  the  patriot  Hopkins, 
is  a  jolting  corollary  to  the  recent  failure 
to  have  judged,  and  reported  on,  the 
temperament  of  the  American  people  fac¬ 
ing  an  election.  Not  all  the  press  was 
guilty  of  stimulating  old  wives’  tales  about 
Hopkins,  of  course.  But  a  noisy  few  seemed 
to  choose  the  game  and  set  the  rules.  Mul¬ 
titudes  followed  after,  all  too  sheeplike. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  was  fun  to  belabor 
Hopkins. 

Harry  Hopkins’  relations  with  the  press 
always  were  poor.  Even  so,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood  makes  it  reasonably  evident, 
through  extensive  use  of  newspaper  quota¬ 
tions  from  every  period  of  Hopkins’  ca¬ 
reer,  that  it  was  not  newsmen  themselves 
who  so  often  provided  him  with  a  poor 
press.  Usually  these  respected  him, 
knowing  they  could  always  get  a  straight 
reply  from  him  on  almost  any  question. 

He  wrankled  under  stings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  they  affected  his  family. 
In  this  he  was  much  like  Roosevelt,  who 
rolled  with  most  (if  not  all)  punches  di¬ 
rected  at  him,  but  bridled  at  attacks  on 
his  family.  Since  Harry  Hopkins  became 
Roosevelt’s  alter  ego,  perhaps  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  underhanded 
attacks  which  whipped  at  the  president 
through  his  period  in  the  White  House. 
But  in  some  respects,  Hopkins  took  even 
more. 

When  Hopkins  died,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
wrote:  "Americans  need  not  concern 
themselves  now  whether  Harry  Hopkins 
was  great  or  little  or  good  or  bad;  their 
care  should  be  that  the  phenomenon  of  a 
Harry  Hopkins  in  the  White  House  does 
not  recur.”  Mr.  Sherwood  agrees — but 
for  quite  different  reasons. 

Press  lords  who  never  gave  Hopkins  a 
break  achieved  their  purpose,  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  They  never  beat  the  man  down. 


but  they  went  far  toward  insuring  that  his 
place  in  history  would  be  filed  under 
“Leaf  Raking,”  and  cross-indexed  under 
“Squandering”  and  “Wasteful.”  Needed 
file  folders  with  such  headings  as  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  “Loyalty,”  “Devotion”  and  “Admin¬ 
istrative  Ability”  are  supplied  in  this  book, 
and  well. 

Harry  Hopkins  in  July,  1943,  had  an  un¬ 
usual  experience.  Someone  said  some¬ 
thing  about  him  which  did  not  suggest  he 
was  the  White  House’s  personal  Svengali. 
The  New  Yorker  published  a  profile  which 
showed  it  to  be  more  discriminating  than 
most  American  newspapers,  as  far  as  Hop¬ 
kins  was  concerned.  Robert  Sherwood  in 
his  entirely  readable  dual  study  reports 
this  as  just  another  item  in  the  long  and 
discouraging  list  of  comments  about  the 
frail  but  indefatigable  Hopkins. 

The  fact  that  The  New  Yorker  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  objective  in  its  piece,  and  succeed¬ 
ed,  deserves  newspapermen’s  attention.  So 
do  the  facts  of  countless  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  slandered  a  man  who,  Mr.  Sherwood 
reports,  literally  killed  himself  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  government.  It  is  a  comment 
on  our  newspapers,  sad  to  highlight  yet 
necessary. 

When  Hopkins’  name  was  rung  in  on 
the  wartime  discussion  of  who  would  be 
named  supreme  commander  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Allied  invasion,  Mr.  Sherwood 
writes,  another  clamor  was  aroused.  The 
Washington  Times-Herald,  not  surprising¬ 
ly,  sang  joyously:  “Global  W.P.A.  Seen 
Aim  in  Marshall  ‘Plot.’  ”  This  because  an¬ 


other  report  had  suggested  Hopkins  pre¬ 
ferred  Brehon  Somervell  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  Somervell  had  been  associated  with 
Hopkins  in  W.P.A.  activity.  That  large 
newspapers,  claiming  themselves  respon¬ 
sible,  would  suggest  that  such  motivations 
would  underlie  the  decision  as  to  whether 
Gen.  Marshall  would  be  removed  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  become  European  invasion 
commander  is  shocking,  however  callous 
we  may  have  become  to  such  outbursts. 

Hopkins  never  got  away  from  it.  When 
in  1943  he  “moved  early  in  May  from 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  to  the  Army’s  Ash¬ 
ford  General  Hospital  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  there  were  the  usual  protests 
from  some  of  the  press.  ‘Who  entitles  this 
representative  of  Rooseveltian  squander- 
mania  to  treatment  and  nursing  in  an  Army 
hospital?’  was  one  of  the  questions.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Sherwood  had  close  association 
with  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  is  generally  known. 
His  book  reveals  the  “son  of  an  Iowa 
harness  maker”  as  a  man  with  faults — but 
not  the  faults  with  which  he  generally  was 
credited.  It  is  a  masterly  historical  docu¬ 
ment,  drawn  from  sources  that  took  its 
author  over  much  of  the  world  and  kept 
him  poring  over  strange  assortments  of 
notes  for  many  months.  Its  fascination 
is  the  sense  it  gives  the  reader  of  being 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  great  war  drama 
and  watching  the  chief  actors  at  work. 
It  is  material  that  peculiarly  lends  itself 
to  the  hands  of  one  of  our  great  dramatic 
writers  and  fortunately  he  was  on  the 
scene. 


Writing  With  Roosevelt 


One  of  the  most  compelling  of  Robert 
Sherwood’s  descriptions  in  his  Roosevelt 
and  Hopkins  involves  the  ghost  writing 
methods  in  the  preparation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speeches: 

“When  he  wanted  to  give  a  speech  for 
some  important  purpose,  whether  it  was 
connected  with  a  special  occasion  or  not,” 
Mr.  Sherwood  writes,  “he  would  discuss 
it  first  at  length  with  Hopkins,  Rosen- 
man  and  me,  telling  us  what  particular 
points  he  wanted  to  make,  what  sort  of 
audience  he  wished  primarily  to  reach  and 
what  the  maximum  word  limit  was  to  be 
(he  generally  put  it  tar  too  low).  He 
would  dictate  pages  and  pages,  approach¬ 
ing  his  main  topic,  sometimes  hitting  it 
squarely  on  the  nose  with  terrific  impact. 


sometimes  rambling  so  far  away  from  it 
that  he  couldn’t  get  back,  in  which  case  he 
would  say,  ‘Well — something  along  these 
lines — you  boys  can  fix  it  up.’  I  think  he 
greatly  enjoyed  those  sessions,  when  he 
felt  free  to  say  anything  he  pleased,  ut¬ 
tering  all  kinds  of  personal  insults,  with 
the  knowledge  that  none  of  it  need  appear 
in  the  final  version.  When  he  stopped 
dictating,  because  another  appointment 
was  due  or  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  we 
would  go  to  the  Cabinet  Room  in  the  West 
Wing  and  start  reading  through  all  the 
assembled  material.  .  .  .  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  free  to  see  us  again,  we  handed 
him  this  draft  and  he  looked  immediately 
at  the  last  page  to  see  its  number,  where¬ 
upon  he  announced  that  at  least  ninety- 
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two  per  cent  of  it  must  be  cut.  He  then 
started  to  read  through  it,  pausing  fre¬ 
quently  to  dictate  ‘Insert  A,’  ‘Insert  G,’ 
etc.  Each  time  he  decided  to  dictate  some¬ 
thing  he  said,  ‘Grace — take  a  law,’  a  line 
he  gladly  borrowed  from  the  Kaufman- 
Hart-Rodgers  musical  show,  ‘I’d  Rather 
Be  Right,’  in  which  George  M.  Cohan  play¬ 
ed  the  part  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
President  himself  had  never  seen  this 
show  but  he  enjoyed  what  he  heard  about 
it. 

“When  he  had  finished  dictating  inserts, 
the  speech  was  far  longer  than  it  had  been 
and  farther  from  any  coherent  form.  We 
then  returned  to  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
started  a  second  draft.  This  process  went 
on  day  and  night.  .  .  . 

“Most  of  Roosevelt’s  work  on  speeches 
was  done  during  the  evening.  .  . .  After  din¬ 
ner  he  sat  on  the  couch  to  the  left  of  the 
fireplace,  his  feet  up  on  the  stool  specially 
built  for  him,  and  started  reading  the 
latest  speech  draft.  Grace  Tully  sat  next 
to  him,  taking  more  dictation  until  Doro¬ 
thy  Brady  or  Tolnette  Bachelder  came  in 
to  relieve  her.  Sometimes  Roosevelt  read 
the  speech  out  loud,  to  see  how  it  sound¬ 
ed,  for  every  word  was  judged  not  by  its 
appearance  in  print  but  by  Its  effective¬ 
ness  over  the  radio.  About  10  o’clock,  a 
tray  with  drinks  was  brought  In.  The 
President  sometimes  had  a  glass  of  beer 
but  more  often  a  horse’s  neck  (ginger  ale 
and  lemon  peel).  He  was  by  now  yawn¬ 
ing  and  losing  interest  in  the  speech  and 
he  usually  went  to  bed  before  eleven.  .  .  . 

“After  leaving  the  Study,  we  would  spend 
most  of  the  night  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
producing  another  draft  which  would  go 
to  the  President  with  his  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  we  would  send  a 
call  for  help  to  Archibald  MacLeish,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  who  would  come  In 
late  at  night  to  help  bring  a  diffuse 
speech  into  focus. 

“We  had  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  be  ready  for  summons  in  case  the 
President  wanted  to  work  on  the  speech 
before  his  first  appointment.  We  general¬ 
ly  had  breakfast  on  trays  in  Hopkins’ 
room  and  it  was  rarely  a  cheerful  gather¬ 
ing.  The  draft  that  had  been  completed 
a  few  hours  previously  looked  awful  in 
the  morning  light  and  the  judgment  on  it 
that  we  most  often  expressed  was,  ‘I  only 
hope  that  the  reputation  of  Franklin  Del¬ 
ano  Roosevelt  does  not  depend  on  this  ter¬ 
rible  speech.’ 

“Although  the  speeches  were  usually 
seen  In  advance  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  sometimes  (though  not 
always)  by  the  State  Department,  they  were 
kept  otherwise  under  close  wraps  of  sec¬ 


recy.  There  were  always  various  eminent 
officials  who  wanted  to  know  what  the 
President  was  going  to  say.  They  were 
particularly  anxious  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  going  to  include  the  several  pages  of 
material  that  they  had  submitted  on  their 
own  particular  departments.  They  knew 
they  could  get  nowhere  with  Hopkins  in 
their  quest  of  inside  information;  so  they 
concentrated  on  Rosenman,  who  would 
fob  them  off  with  the  misstatement  that, 
‘The  President  is  weighing  that  in  his 
mind  right  now.’  We  used  to  derive  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  thought  of  various  Im¬ 
portant  personages  around  Washington 
listening  to  the  Presidential  broadcasts  and 
then,  as  the  strains  of  ‘The  Star  Spangled 
Banner’  broke  out  at  the  finish,  cursing, 
‘He  didn’t  use  a  word  of  that  stuff  I  sent 
him.’  It  was  even  more  enjoyable  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  amazed  expression  of  some 
anonymous  citizen  in  Council  Bluffs  who 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  President  and 
then  heard  something  from  that  letter  in¬ 
corporated  In  a  Fireside  Chat. 

“On  the  final  two  days  of  preparation 
of  a  speech  Roosevelt  would  really  buckle 
down  to  serious  work  and  then  what  had 
seemed  a  formless,  aimless  mess  of  words 
would  begin  to  assume  tautness  and  sharp¬ 
ness.  He  studied  every  implication  for 
its  effect  on  various  groups  in  the  nation 
and  on  allies  and  enemies  and  neutrals. 
He  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
punctuation,  not  for  its  correctness  but 
for  its  aid  or  hindrance  to  him  In  reading 
the  speech  aloud.  Grace  Tully  liked  to 
Insert  a  great  many  commas,  and  the 
President  loved  to  strike  them  out.  He 
once  said  to  her,  ‘Grace!  How  many  times 
do  I  have  to  tell  you  not  to  waste  the 
taxpayers’  commas?’  He  liked  dashes, 
which  were  visual  aids,  and  hated  semi¬ 
colons  and  parentheses.  I  don’t  think  he 
ever  used  the  sonorous  phrase,  ‘And  I 
quote — .’  If  he  had  to  have  quotation  marks, 
he  did  not  refer  to  them,  knowing  they 
would  appear  In  the  printed  version. 

“In  the  final  draft  of  a  speech,  every 
word  was  counted  and  Roosevelt  finally 
decided  the  precise  number  that  he  would 
be  able  to  crowd  Into  thirty  minutes.  His 
sense  of  timing  was  phenomenal.  His 
normal  rate  was  100  words  a  minute,  but 
he  would  say,  "There  are  some  paragraphs 
in  this  speech  that  I  can  take  quickly  so 
I  can  handle  a  total  of  3,150  words — and 
that  did  not  mean  3,162.  At  other  times, 
he  would  feel  that  he  had  to  be  deliberate 
in  his  delivery  and  the  words  would  have 
to  be  cut  to  2,800.  Roosevelt’s  estimates 
were  rarely  off  more  than  a  split  second 
on  his  broadcasts.” 


Politics  in  New  York 

by  Aldric  Revell 

POLITICS  IN  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE.  By  Warren  Moscow. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  Company, 
N.  Y.  $3.00  283  pp. 

Politics  in  the  state  of  New  York  is 
seemingly  subject  to  the  same  pressure 
forces  and  sociological  whimsicalities  as 
in  any  other  state  of  the  union — only  more 
so.  This  is  the  conclusion  any  reader  of 
Moscow’s  book,  who  is  familiar  with  state 
politics  generally,  must  come  to. 

In  this  short  book,  Moscow,  veteran 
political  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
does  a  workmanlike,  journalistic  Job  of 
exposition.  It  might  have  been  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  reader  had  the  author  drawn 
more  upon  his  practical  experience  in 
giving  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  American  democracy  as  exemplified  by 
New  York.  He  touches  upon  this,  but  not 
with  his  characteristic  methodicalness. 

In  his  analysis  of  “Who’s  Going  to  Win,” 
in  the  election,  Moscow  gives  more  credit 
to  the  bookies  than  to  the  pollsters  in 
predicting  the  outcome.  In  view  of  the 
recent  presidential  election  with  Truman 
the  only  person  predicting  the  outcome, 
Moscow’s  skepticism  toward  the  Gallup 
and  other  polls  is  interesting. 

He  points  out,  what  so  many  persons 
apparently  forgot,  that  Gallup  did  not  pre¬ 
dict  the  presidential  winner  either  in  1940 
or  1944.  In  1940  Gallup  made  no  prediction 
at  all,  Moscow  points  out,  while  in  1944  he 
gave  Roosevelt  the  edge  on  the  last  day 
but  by  a  percentage  vote  which  he  always 
maintained  was  insufficient  for  election 
of  a  Democratic  nominee. 

To  those  who  conceived  of  Gov.  Dewey 
as  a  precision  machine  eschewing  the 
mundane  practicalities  of  politics,  Mos¬ 
cow  points  out  that  as  Governor  Dewey 
used  the  power  of  patronage  to  get  his 
way  more  than  previous  governors,  that 
he  brooked  no  opposition  from  his  legis¬ 
lature  nor  independent  thinking,  and  that 
he  sought  to  have  the  press  print  only  the 
ukases  handed  out  by  his  publicity  men, 
frowning  upon  any  reporter  who  sought 
to  dig  behind  the  publicity  releases. 

At  the  outset  Moscow  states  a  truism 
which  the  rest  of  the  book  bears  out.  The 
state  of  New  York,  while  larger  and  hav¬ 
ing  more  intense  problems  than  others, 
he  says,  “has  shown  a  remarkable  ca¬ 
pacity  for  being  infiuenced  politically  and 
governmentally  by  the  same  economic, 
social,  and  religions  forces  that  figure 
Importantly  in  any  state  where  there  is 
a  division  between  urban  and  rural  popu- 
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lation,  where  one  big  city  would  dominate 
the  government  except  that  the  rest  of 
the  state  won’t  let  it.” 

However,  since  our  form  of  government 
is  one  of  pressure  groups  more  than  of 
parties  and  since  the  stakes  in  New  York 
are  higher,  politics  in  the  Empire  state 
is  more  lush  in  its  color  and  patronage 
more  pronounced. 

Moscow  points  out  with  irrefutable  logic 
that  because  politicians  in  New  York  oper¬ 
ate  in  front  of  enormous  publicity  mirrors, 
these  politicians  take  on  national  political 
Importance  to  the  extent  that  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  state  is  so  often  virtually  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  White  House.  One 
must  conclude  then  that  a  New  York 
governor  as  he  thinks  in  terms  of  sta>  ^ 
reaction,  concurrently  thinks  of  national 
reaction,  thus  turning  into  a  sort  of  bi¬ 
furcated  or  schizophrenic  political  person¬ 
ality. 


The  power  of  democracy  to  triumph 
over  machine  politics  in  New  York  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  author  who  points  to 
the  fact  that  liberal  and  even  radical 
reforms  have  been  instituted  in  the  state, 
despite  the  power  of  entrenched  lobbies. 
He  also  cleverly,  without  belaboring  the 
point,  asserts  that  the  hinterland  states 
which  look  askance  at  the  corruption  of 
Tammany  Hall  may  well  look  to  their  own 
indigenous  political  machines  which  can 
often  give  Tammany  Hall  spades. 

To  those  who  have  viewed  New  York 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope, 
Politics  in  the  Empire  State  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  brings  that  colossus  in¬ 
to  proper  focus  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Politicians,  if  they  have  the  time  or  in¬ 
clination  to  read,  could  also  find  a  number 
of  cute  ideas  upon  which  they  could  well 
improvise  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
commonwealths. 


The  Legacy  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 

From  his  introduction  to  the  hook  by  G.  Low  Joughin 
and  Edmund  M.  Morgan 


The  postwar  twenties  afford  the  time 
setting  of  the  drama.  A  triangular  bit  of 
Massachusetts  soil,  with  its  corners  at 
Plymouth,  Bridgewater,  and  Boston,  pro¬ 
vides  the  stage.  Two  obscure  aliens  are 
the  central  figures,  though  the  whole  cast 
includes  many  others  of  both  high  and 
low  degree.  The  general  public  compose 
the  audience  and,  in  a  sense,  the  jury. 
History  stands  silently  by  in  the  wings. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  cre¬ 
ated  an  atmosphere  of  popular  tension, 
dread  and  crisis  without  parallel  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  annals  since  the  exiling  rule  of 
Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
the  witch  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  duplicate  its  national  reper¬ 
cussions  one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
trial  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  for  the  Hay- 
market  bombing  in  the  1890’s,  and  for  its 
world  effects  to  the  Dreyfus  case  in  France 
near  the  turn  of  the  ceritury.  How  this 
situation  arose  the  present  volume  graph¬ 
ically  sets  forth,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
interest  in  the  case  has  persisted  to  the 
present  day,  exciting  a  continuing  stream 
of  books  and  articles  by  both  lawyers  and 
laymen. 

Probably  most  Americans  following  the 
case  at  the  time  can  remember  where  they 
were  and  just  what  they  were  doing  when 
the  word  first  reached  them  that  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  had  lost  their  last  chance 
of  escaping  death.  So  Indelible  was  the 
impression  that  it  is  common  testimony 
that  only  two  other  occurrences  in  recent 


years  have  made  a  comparable  impact  on 
the  public  mind:  the  assault  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  the  sudden  death  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Yet  the  latter  two 
Incidents  directly  involved  the  fortunes  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  while  the  fate 
of  the  two  lowly  Italians  might  seem  to 
have  been  unrelated  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  and,  in  any  event,  the  questions  at 
issue  had  divided  the  public  into  bitterly 
contending  camps.  This  book,  an  arrest¬ 
ing  and  cogent  evaluation  of  the  legal, 
social,  and  literary  aspects  of  the  casei 
will  make  clear  to  a  generation  fresh  to 
the  facts  why  the  Interest  was  so  Intense, 
as  well  as  why  historical  scholars  and 
textbook  writers  have  deemed  the  affair 
sufficiently  Important  to  include  it  in  gen¬ 
eral  works  on  American  history. 

Professor  Morgan,  one  of  America’s 
foremost  authorities  on  the  law  of  evi¬ 
dence,  carefully  examines  the  legal  record, 
including  the  repeated  attempts  through 
six  years  to  secure  a  retrial  or  executive 
clemency.  With  all  the  relevant  matter 
presented  to  the  reader  in  language  which 
laymen  can  easily  grasp,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  Professor  Morgan’s  conclusion  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  “the  yictims  of 
a  tragic  miscarriage  of  justice.”  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1939  in  reforming  the  state’s  appellate 
procedure  in  such  a  way  as  would  have 
enabled  the  two  men  to  get  their  case 
reheard  in  the  light  of  new  evidence, 
constitutes  at  least  an  implied  admission 


at  an  official  level  that  they  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  full  justice. 

Professor  Joughin,  a  student  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  social  implications,  then 
shows  how  society — in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  country  at  large,  in  other  lands — ^ren¬ 
dered  its  own  verdict  on  the  case.  This 
rich  and  revealing  record  he  finds  in 
documentary  sources,  in  newspapers,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  magazines,  in  poems,  plays, 
and  novels.  He  shows,  moreover,  how 
“Throughout  the  world  men  and  groups 
of  men  were  forced  to  define  their  position 
on  a  large  variety  of  ethical,  economic, 
and  political  problems.”  Finally,  he  asses¬ 
ses  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  as  human  beings 
and  as  thinkers.  Twenty  years  after  the 
electrocution,  in  1947,  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  citizens,  including  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Albert  Einstein,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  Dean  Wesley  A.  Sturges  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  and  Provost  Paul  H. 
Buck  of  Harvard  University,  offered  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a 
bas-relief  plaque  of  the  two  Italians — the 
work  of  Gutzon  Borglum — for  erection 
on  Boston  Common,  but  the  Governor  to 
whom  fell  the  decision  considered  that 
public  opinion  in  the  state  was  still  too 
divided  to  justify  acceptance.  Meanwhile, 
the  statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson  in  the 
State  House  grounds  seems  an  assurance 
that  some  later  Governor  will  decide  dif¬ 
ferently. 

This  book  is  based  upon  a  recognition, 
myths  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  judicial  processes  do  not  take  place 
in  a  social  void;  that  judges  are  men, 
not  gods;  that  strict  observance  of  legal 
forms  does  not  necessarily  assure  the  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  fair  trial;  and  that  judges  and 
court  systems  are  themselves  judged  by 
the  society  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
To  treat  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  affair  from 
this  all-encompassing  point  of  view,  two 
scholars,  representing  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  commonly  regarded  as  remote  from 
each  other,  have  joined  forces  in  a  col¬ 
laboration  of  a  most  unusual  kind.  Spe¬ 
cialization,  the  revered  instrument  of 
modern  scholarship,  entails  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  danger  of  concealing  the  whole  truth 
by  disclosing  only  a  part.  Even  special¬ 
ists  working  together  may  not  do  better 
than  a  patchwork  job.  Fruitful  collabora¬ 
tion  involves  a  genuine  meeting  of  minds, 
a  constant  awareness  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  That  Pro¬ 
fessors  Morgan  and  Joughin  have  achieved 
notably  in  this  respect  no  reader  can  have 
any  doubt.  Quite  apart  from  the  conclu¬ 
sions  they  reach,  their  method  has  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  success  they  have  attained 
should  light  the  way  for  all  future  ven¬ 
tures  in  co-operative  scholarship. 
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Power  and  Water  and  Politics 

by  Robert  R.  Bninn 


THE  THIRSTY  LAND.  By  Rob- 
ert  de  Roos.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  255  pp.  $4.00 

California’s  magnificent  Central  Valley, 
running  north  and  south  for  more  than 
500  miles  between  the  Sierra  and  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  richest  farm  regions  in  the 
world.  To  keep  it  from  drying  up  and  to 
keep  it  rich,  the  government  is  planning 
to  spend  $2,000,000,000  on  dams,  canals, 
power  plants,  and  transmission  lines. 

In  the  process,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  has  found  itself  in  the  center  of  the 
most  bitter  political,  economic,  and  social 
controversy  in  the  Far  West.  Newsman 
Bob  de  Roos,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Jumped  feet  first  into  the  morass  of 
claims  and  counter-claims  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  eye  for  both  words  and  statistics. 
That  he  has  emerged  with  a  valuable  book 
is  a  tribute  to  his  tenacity  and  perspicac¬ 
ity. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  Nieman  Fellows  to 
enter  a  year  at  Harvard  with  a  book  al¬ 
ready  behind  him.  The  Thirsty  Land  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  month  with  a  Truman 
victory  which  must  be  a  go-ahead  for  the 
President’s  pledge  to  push  “public  distri¬ 
bution  of  publicly  produced  power,’’  and 
the  river  valley  authority  idea.  This  book 
offers  an  indispensable  pro  and  con  docu¬ 
mentation  of  a  controversy  which  in 
many  ways  is  still  central  to  today’s  lib¬ 
eral-conservative  tug-of-war. 

The  dominant  Central  Valley  Project 
issue,  as  Mr.  de  Roos  sees  it,  is  this: 
“Shall  the  Federal  government,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  maintain  con¬ 
trol  over  use  of  Irrigation  water  and  elec¬ 
trical  energy  produced  by  the  project  .  .  . 
for  the  benefit  of  many  under  the  law?  Or 
shall  the  Federal  government  complete  the 
project  and  bow  out,  leaving  its  operation 
to  others,  without  regard  to  Federal  law?’’ 

California  has  been  watching  the  CVP 
bout  for  years.  It  is  used  to  having  “pat 
statements  trot  out  at  the  sound  of  a 
bell,’’  and  to  having  “tempers  boll  over 
on  cue”  in  the  ’•unning  battle  for  and 
against  appropriations  for  transmission 
lines  from  big,  white  Shasta  Dam.  It  is 
being  fought  between  the  Bureau  and  the 


The  reviewer,  Robert  R.  Brunn,  is  the  San 
Francisco  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  The  author,  Robert  de  Roos, 
is  a  staff  writer  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  Both,  as  reporters,  have  covered  the  is¬ 
sues  in  the  Central  Valley  that  gave  rise  to 
this  book.  Both  are  now  Nieman  Fellows. 


powerful  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

This  book  offers  western  newsmen  and 
western  voters  a  complete  history  of  the 
controversy.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
tactics  of  pressure  groups  in  fighting 
large-scale  TVA-type  projects  will  find 
The  Thirsty  Land  invaluable. 

By  1960,  the  Central  Valley  Project  will 
not  only  be  producing  precious  kilowatts 
for  California’s  10,000,000  population.  It 
will  be  carrying  tons  of  water  from  the 
wet  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  dry  San 
Joaquin.  It  will  have  added  1,000,000  new 
acres  of  land  to  the  California  farm  econ¬ 
omy. 

It  is  the  eventual  use  of  this  water  and 
the  ownership  of  this  newly-valuable  land, 
which  poses  another  significant  question 
in  the  turbulent  Central  Valley  debate. 
Should  the  added  value,  the  result  of 
taxpayer  Investment,  be  given  to  large 
landowners  who  are  sitting  on  farm  and 
semi-arid  land  in  the  San  Joaquin,  waiting 
for  the  Sacramento’s  overfiow  to  rush 
down  through  the  great  canals? 

No,  says  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It 
points  to  the  limitation  on  land  to  be  served 
by  reclamation  project  water — 160  acres 
(320  in  iCalifornia  because  of  community 
property  laws).  Since  1902  the  Reclama¬ 
tion  Law  has  included  the  160-acre  limita¬ 
tion  to  prevent  speculative  gains  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  family-sized  farm — considered 
by  many  to  be  at  the  base  of  rural  democ¬ 
racy  in  America. 

The  story  of  efforts  to  repeal  the 
Federal  160-acre  limitation  as  it  applies 
to  the  Central  Valley  is  told  in  detail  by 
Mr.  de  Roos.  Like  every  great  social 
question,  this  one  is  neither  black  nor 
white.  Large  landowners  who  developed 
their  great  holdings  in  the  drler-every- 
year  San  Joaquin  do  feel  that  they  should 
not  be  punished  for  their  initiative. 

But  their  arguments  should  not  be  used 
as  a  screen  for  speculative  profiteering 
at  the  taxpayer’s  expense.  That  Is  the 
Bureau’s  position,  essentially,  in  seeking 
strictly  to  enforce  the  acreage  limitation. 

Most  of  California’s  farms  are  small 
today.  But  there  are  others  that  reach  up 
toward  40,000  acres  and  more — sprawling 
“factories  in  t)ie  fields”  served  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  homeless  migrant  workers.  In 
enforcing  the  acreage  limitation  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  efficient  (in  dollar  terms)  but  human¬ 
ly  destructive  system. 

The  160-acre  controversy  must  be  settled 
long  before  1960.  To  anyone  who  has  seen 


the  miserable  rural  slums  of  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  big-farm  region,  and  compared  them 
to  the  prosperous  and  democratic  small- 
farm  towns,  the  socially  desirable  solu¬ 
tion  is  crystal-clear. 

More  newspapermen  should  take  the 
time  to  write  at  length  about  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  rural  America. 
The  rapid  spread  of  industrialized  farm¬ 
ing  across  the  country,  for  example,  has 
meaning  for  more  people  than  Just  the 
farmer  and  his  help.  The  implications  of 
the  160-acre  controversy  reach  to  the  roots 
of  our  way  oi  life. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTRY 
EDITOR.  By  Thomas  D. 
Clark.  Bobbs  Merrill,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  mellow-ripe  book,  full  flavored 
and  delightful.  Tom  Clark  browsOs  through 
the  country  weeklies  of  the  back  country 
of  the  South  over  a  whole  epoch,  and  he 
lets  his  story  ramble  after  the  ambling 
pace  of  the  country  editor  gathering  gos¬ 
sip  and  telling  stories.  Prof.  Clark  would 
have  made  a  good  country  editor.  He  has 
the  patience  and  interest  and  human 
touch.  And  he  loves  a  good  story  and 
tells  it  lovingly.  He  keeps  the  professor 
of  social  history  in  the  back  room  and 
hides  his  assiduous  researcher  entirely 
out  of  sight.  All  you  see  is  the  ink- 
smudged  printer  and  his  cracker-barrel 
cronies  as  he  assimilates  the  grist  of  the 
news  and  sets  it  on  his  primitive  press 
to  mirror  unconsciously  the  folkways  of 
the  community. 

So  it’s  easy  reading.  And  only  as  you 
set  it  down  do  you  realize  you  have  had 
dished  up  a  rich  slice  of  social  history. 
Prof.  Clark  sees  the  customs  and  politics, 
the  manners  and  attitudes  of  the  rural 
South  as  the  country  editor  saw  and  re¬ 
flected  them.  He’s  winnowed  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  weeklies  over  a  period  of  80 
years  from  the  Civil  War  and  he  hasn’t 
missed  much.  After  his  prodigious  search¬ 
es,  his  story  tells  itself  and  he  has  had 
the  wit  to  let  it  tell  Itself.  You  can  read 
it  for  its  choice  anecdotes,  for  its  accounts 
of  the  circus,  for  the  fantasy  of  its  chiv¬ 
alry  toward  white  womanhood,  or  for  its 
shrewd  account  of  the  editors’  attitude  on 
the  Negro,  on  lynching,  on  the  North. 
You  see  the  serious-minded  editor  in  his 
long  crusades  against  one-crop  farming, 
pistol-toting  and  public  hangings.  The 
chapter  on  public  hangings  with  their 
macabre  dramatics  and  oratory  and  camp 
meeting  flavor  is  one  not  to  be  missed. 
In  fact  none  of  it  should  be  missed,  not 
even  the  bibliography  with  the  names  of 
the  old  time  country  papers:  Jefferson 
Buzzsaw,  Dadevllle  Spot  Cash,  Clarks- 
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ville  Tobacco  Leaf,  Jackson  Hustler, 
Sparta  Ishmaelite,  the  Weekly  Copiahan 
of  Hazelhurst,  Miss,  and  the  Thousand- 
sticks  of  Hyden,  Kentucky.  The  reader 
of  the  Southern  Country  Editor  will  learn 


more  of  why  there  are  Dizlecrats  in  1948 
than  he  could  glean  from  any  quantity  of 
campaign  speeches.  And  he’ll  wish  his 
luck  had  made  him  a  country  editor.  An 
incidental  acquisition  will  be  a  respectful 


realization  of  the  scholarship,  literary  tal¬ 
ent  and  human  quality  that  make  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

— Louis  M.  Lyons 


Analyzing  the  Marshall  Plan 


THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM.  By  Seymour  E. 
Harris.  309  pp.  The  Harvard 
University  Press.  $3.50. 

Not  only  does  Professor  Harris  give 
convincing  indication  of  having  read  the 
record.  He  has  summarized  what  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  everyday  reader — and  he 
accompanies  it  all  with  an  interesting  and 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  points  of  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  not  an  especially  easy  volume 
to  read,  and  it  is  marred  by  some  repeti¬ 
tion.  But  anyone  who  wants  either  a  quick 


of  the  American  people,  namely,  that  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  a  large-minded  design 
for  promoting  Western  European  stability. 
In  catching  the  imagination  of  Americans 
there  is  some  possibility  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  captured  it  as  well.  Not  a  few  have 
come  to  believe  that,  if  all  goes  well,  it 
will  leave  Europe  self-supporting  and  hap¬ 
py  and  with  all  economic  troubles  nicely 
tidied  up.  It  won’t — and  this  book  is  a 
potent  reminder.  Those  who  are  biding 
their  time  for  an  attack  on  the  Marshall 
Plan  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  it  on  the  ground  that  it  didn’t 


work  miracles. — J.  K.  Galbraith  in  N.  Y. 

— Times,  Nov.  7 

THE  REVIEWERS: 

William  M.  Pinkerton  is  director  of  the 
Harvard  News  Office.  Louis  M.  Lyons  is 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Feliowships.  The 
other  reviewers  are  Nieman  Fellows  this 
year;  Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Aldric  Reveil,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times;  E.  L.  Holland,  Jr.,  Birmingham 
News;  Robert  R.  Brunn,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 


or  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  economics  of 
European  aid,  anyone  who  needs  a  standby 
reference  to  all  the  important  data,  will 


Kentucky  Nieman  Dinner 


feel  indebted  to  Professor  Harris.  Nineteen  Nieman  Fellows  attended  the  versity  of  Kentucky,  Herbert  Brucker,  ed- 


Professor  Harris  (and  these  sections  of 
his  analysis  will  repay  the  closest  reading) 
is  not  confident  that  Western  Europe  will 
soon  be  able  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  He  does  foresee 
continued  physical  recovery,  assuming 
reasonable  political  stability  and  ability  to 
control  infiation.  (The  latter,  he  makes 
clear,  is  not  something  a  finance  minister 
does  one  morning  after  getting  some  sound 
advice  from  the  American  press.  In  most 
countries  it  means  sacrifice  of  needed  in¬ 
vestment  or  a  lowering  of  consumption 
standards  which  are  already  "at  levels 
which  do  not  allow  further  reduction  with¬ 
out  serious  political  consequences.’’) 

However,  neither  recovery  nor  internal 
financial  stability  mean,  of  themselves, 
that  Western  Europe  will  become  self-sup¬ 
porting.  While  objecting  to  loose  talk 
about  a  permanent  dollar  shortage.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harris  feels,  none  the  less,  that  an 
urgent  and  unrequited  demand  for  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  is  a  fairly  durable  phenomenon 
of  our  time.  He  calculates  that,  in  peace 
and  war,  the  United  States  over  the  last 
thirty-three  years  had  given  or  loaned  some 
$80  billions  to  other  countries  to  help  them 
buy  what  they  wanted  and  had  not  the 
dollars  to  afford — and  that,  in  addition,  an¬ 
other  $20  billions  in  gold  was  “spent"  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  not  hopeful  that 
the  Marshall  Plan  will  correct  this  endur¬ 
ing  disequilibrium. 


second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  Louisville 
Nov.  18  to  20.  Three  of  them  had  speaking 
parts,  Irving  Dilliard,  Harry  Ashmore  and 
Hodding  Carter.  All  19  got  together  for 
a  rousing  evening  at  the  Kentucky  Nieman 
Conference  Dinner  as  guests  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  led  off  in  the  con¬ 
ference  discussion  of  “The  Editorial  Attack 
on  Public  Questions”  to  describe  the  Post- 
Dispatch  campaign  to  force  stengthening 
of  mine  safety  laws  following  the  Cent- 
ralla  mine  disaster.  He  told  the  story  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  follow-through  from  this 
issue  to  the  exposure  of  protected  rackets 
in  Peoria  which  led  to  the  shabby  political 
indictment  of  its  star  reporter  Theodore 
Link,  a  misplay  that  boomeranged  in  the 
election  against  the  Green  machine  of 
Illinois. 

Harry  Ashmore,  executive  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  and  Hodding  Carter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  each  led  a  group  in  anal¬ 
ysis  and  criticism  of  editorial  pages. 

The  Nieman  dinner  discussion  centered 
on  the  future  of  the  new  free  press  in 
Germany,  with  Werner  Friedmann,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Munich  Abendzeitung,  as 
guest  speaker.  Dinner  guests  included 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  and  James  A. 


Itor,  the  Hartford  Courant,  Carroll  Binder, 
editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Vermont  Roy¬ 
ster,  associate  editor.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  several  members  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  staff. 

Singing  under  the  direction  of  Mark 
Ethridge  continued  after  the  dinner  at 
Leo’s  Hideaway. 

The  Fellows  at  the  dinner: 

Harry  Ashmore,  Arkansas  Gazette; 
Robert  Bordner,  Cleveland  Press;  Hod¬ 
ding  Carter,  Delta  Democrat-Times;  Neil 
O.  Davis,  Lee  County  Bulletin,  Auburn, 
Ala.;  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Ed  Edstrom,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Paul  L.  Evans,  Republic,  Mitchell, 
So.  Dakota;  Miss  Rebecca  Gross,  Ex¬ 
press,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr., 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Paul  J.  Hughes,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal;  Weldon  James, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Robert  Lasch, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Francis  P.  Locke, 
News,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Louis  M.  Lyons,  Nie¬ 
man  Foundation;  Fletcher  Martin,  Louis¬ 
ville  Defender;  Justin  McCarthy,  United 
Mine  Workers,  Washington;  Cary  Robert¬ 
son,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Osburn 
Zuber,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Fellows  are  indebted  to  Paul  J. 
Hughes  for  the  idea  and  management  of 
the  dinner  and  to  the  exceptional  hospi- 


This  is  a  wise  warning.  Professor  Harris  Pope,  managing  editor  of  the  Courier-  tallty  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  as 


shares  what  is  obviously  a  majority  view  Journal,  Pres.  H.  L.  Donovan  of  the  Uni-  host. 


NIEMAN  NOTES 


1939 

Ed  Lahey  covered  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  and  got  what  little  fun  there  was  in 
it  into  his  stories.  A  quite  different  story 
of  bis  was  October  28  on  a  Dewey  speech 
in  Cleveland.  But  Ed  didn’t  report  on 
Dewey  that  night.  He  wrote  about  Taft, 
who  had  to  introduce  Dewey  and  then 
listen  to  him. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  British  Embassy 
Nov.  12,  Ambassador  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
bestowed  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  on  Irving  Dli- 
liard  for  his  duty  in  the  Joint  Ameflcan- 
British  headquarters — SHAEP — on  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  staff. 

1940 

Dov/n  between  the  Democrats  and  Dlxle- 
crats  on  the  Mississippi  Delta,  Hodding 
Carter  came  out  for  Dewey  in  his  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  first  Mississippi  paper  to 
go  Republican,  it  is  said,  since  the  Civil 
War.  This  was  probably  the  Deepest  South 
defection  from  its  historic  pattern.  Other 
Southern  papers  to  break  their  Democratic 
tradition  Included  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  largest  paper  in  the  Carollnas, 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

Hodding  Carter  had  the  inside  cover 
position  of  “This  Week’’  on  November  14. 
Writing  to  the  title  “You  Need  Enemies,” 
he  said: 

“Most  of  us  spend  overmuch  of  our  time 
seeking  to  be  popular  with  everyone  and 
fretting  because  we’ve  heard  that  so-and- 
so  doesn’t  like  us.  Too  often  we  measure 
our  standing  in  our  communities  by  the 
number  of  backslaps,  the  frequency  of 
party  invitations  and  the  relayed  reports 
of  what  Bill  or  Joe  or  Mary  say  about  us. 
We  are  so  busy  trying  to  make  friends 
that  we  don’t  take  time  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  enemies. 

“Yet  one  of  the  salntliest  men  I  ever 
knew,  a  lawyer  in  a  small  Southern  city, 
was  hated  by  some  of  his  fellow  citizens 
with  a  hate  surpassing  Cain’s  for  Abel.  I 
know  he  took  strength  from  their  ill  re¬ 
gard;  and  he  once  said  that  he  became 
concerned  only  when  he  could  not  Identify 
the  reasons  his  enemies  had  for  disliking 
him. 

“The  reasons  were  almost  always  evi¬ 
dent:  a  tainted  official,  seeking  to  ridicule 
him  for  his  insistence  upon  decency  in 
public  office.  A  standpatter,  uneasy  be¬ 
cause  of  his  forthright  support  of  equal 


rights  for  racial  and  religious  minorities. 
A  rigid  fanatic,  aroused  because  of  his 
gentler  and  deeper  interpretation  of  moral 
laws.  A  suspicious  realist,  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  grown  man’s  love  of  beauty. 
A  careful  financier  (at  eight  per  cent),  de¬ 
crying  his  Impetuous  generosity  and  disre¬ 
gard  for  business  orthodoxy. 

“All  his  life  he  was  libeled,  but  the  at¬ 
tacks  left  him  untouched  and  undisturbed, 
and  in  the  long  run  caused  him  to  be  held 
in  honor,  respect  and  affection. 

“Of  course,  no  one  enjoys — or  should  en¬ 
joy — unpopularity  as  such.  But  neither 
should  we  be  afraid  of  making  enemies. 

“Tall  trees  must  cast  long  shadows,  and 
the  man  for  whom  everyone  has  a  passing 
good  word  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  man  and 
empty  of  purpose.” 

The  1940  group  of  Nleman  Fellows  has 
elected  Weldon  James  representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Nleman  Fel¬ 
lows,  in  succession  to  Carroll  Kilpatrick, 
their  first  Council  member,  whose  two- 
year  term  expired  last  Summer.  Weldon 
James  left  Collier’s  Magazine  in  November 
to  join  the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

1941 

For  his  book  on  the  Dust  Bowl,  Heav¬ 
en’s  Tableland,  Vance  Johnson  received 
the  second  prize  award  of  the  Texas  In¬ 
stitute  of  Letters  for  the  best  book  about 
Texas  or  by  a  Texan.  In  his  case  it  was 
both.  The  $500  award  was  given  by  the 
Dallas  News.  The  first  prize  award  of 
$1,000  went  to  Prof.  Herbert  S.  Gambrell 
of  Southern  Methodist  University  for  his 
biography  “Anson  Jones,  Last  President  of 
Texas.”  A  special  $1,000  award  went  to 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University 
of  California  for  his  lifelong  work  in  the 
field  of  Latin  American  history.  A  special 
award  of  $250  was  made  to  David  West- 
heimer,  local  columnist  of  the  Houston 
Post  for  the  best  Texas  first  novel,  “Sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Water.” 

Harry  M.  Davis  was  married  October  2 
to  Gertrude  Macarof.  Their  new  home: 
105  Arden  Street,  New  York  City  34.  Harry 
Davis'is  science  editor  of  Newsweek. 

The  Page  One  Ball  of  the  St.  Louis 
Guild  has  a  distinguished  program,  with 
a  number  of  biographical  sketches  of 
great  figures  In  the  lusty  journalistic  past 
of  that  city.  Irving  Dillard  (1939)  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  O.  K.  Bovard,  late 


great  managing  editor  of  the  Post-Dls- 
patch,  which  is  the  most  extensive  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch  of  him  yet  to  reach  print. 
Another  article  is  a  sketch  of  Florence 
White  of  the  Post-Dispatch  who  became 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  World, 
by  Charles  Edmundson.  Both  Dilliard 
and  Edmundson  are  Nleman  Fellows  on 
the  Post-Dispatch  and  both  until  recently 
on  the  editorial  page,  which  had  its  dif¬ 
ficulties  over  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Ralph  Coghlan,  the  editor,  walked  out  on 
the  campaign  In  protest  at  Publisher  Jos¬ 
eph  Pulitzer’s  decision  to  support  Dewey. 
Dilliard,  next  in  line,  couldn’t  support  Dew¬ 
ey  either.  Edmundson  took  over  the 
Dewey  campaign  on  the  page.  W^en  the 
election  was  over  Coghlan  returned  from 
his  vacation.  Edmundson  xs  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau.  Dilliard 
had  kept  busy  with  the  P-D  campaign 
against  the  corrupt  Green  machine  in  Il¬ 
linois,  which  dominated  and  distinguished 
the  page  right  through  the  Presidential 
race. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Decem¬ 
ber  4  ran  a  story  by  Lowell  M.  LImpus, 
“This  was  Mickey  Marcus”  on  the  late 
Col.  David  Marcus,  killed  in  the  Palestine 
war. 

1942 

Upon  retirement  of  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  September, 
Harry  S.  Ashmore  took  over  supervision  of 
the  news  department  in  addition  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  His  new  title  is  executive 
editor. 

Nell  Owens  Davis,  Jr.,  third  child  of  the 
editor  of  the  Lee  County  Bulletin,  was 
born  last  Summer. 

Neil  Davis’  paper  was  one  of  three  in 
Alabama  that  supported  Truman  in  the 
Presidential  campaign.  The  others  were 
the  Birmingham  News  and  the  Anniston 
Star. 

1943 

In  a  first  of  the  year  move,  John  F.  Day, 
Jr.,  left  the  Dayton  News,  where  he  was 
managing  editor,  to  join  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  where  his  first  assignment 
is  with  the  Washington  bureau. 

Frank  K.  Kelly  completed  his  campaign 
work  as  director  of  research  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  began 
his  appointment  as  professor  of  journalism 
at  Boston  University,  and  had  his  first 
novel.  An  Edge  of  Light,  published  by  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  Company  all  at  approximately 
the  same  time.  His  professorship  has  also 
transformed  Frank  Kelly  from  the  old 
Bohemian  of  9  Patchin  Place  in  Greenwich 
Village  to  a  South  Shore  commuter  at 
Stoughton,  Mass.  An  AP  man  before  and 
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after  his  Nieman  Fellowship,  Professor 
Kelly  is  the  only  person  who  ever  held  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  twice.  He  had  half  a 
Fellowship  in  1942  and  the  other  half  in 
1946,  with  three  years  of  the  Army  be¬ 
tween.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  authors 
of  Your  Newspaper. 

Kelly  claims  authorship  of  the  much 
used  Truman  campaign  statement:  “The 
issues  of  this  campaign  are  peace,  prices 
and  places  to  live.’’ 

The  Louisyllle  Courierslournal  started  a 
farm  supplement  December  1,  with  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Erwin  W.  Kieckhefer  as  farm 
editor.  The  appointment  came  after  a 
national  search  for  a  man  capable  of 
handling  agricultural  issues  both  on  the 
editorial  page  and  in  the  news  columns. 
Kieckhefer  left  the  editorial  page  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  to  take  the  post. 
Thirty-three,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  ’36,  he  served  the  United 
Press  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  from 
1937  to  1941  and  since  then  has  been  with 
the  Cowles’  Minneapolis  papers.  He  early 
began  to  specialize  in  farm  news,  became 
the  farm  editor  of  the  Mlnneapoli  Star- 
Journal,  studied  agricultural  economics 
under  Brof.  John  Black  at  Harvard  on  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  in  1942-43,  and  there¬ 
after  wrote  editorials  in  Minneapolis.  Last 
year  he  received  Wallace’s  Farmer’s  first 
prize  award  for  editorials  best  interpreting 
farm  problems  to  city  readers. 

1944 

Isabel  and  Lawrence  Fernsworth  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  Jean 
Isabel,  September  20  in  Cambridge. 
Weight  1  lb.  9  oz. 

1945 

Nathan  Robertson  had  an  article  in 
Harper’s  for  November:  “What  Do  You 
Mean,  Free  Enterprise?”  A  consultant  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Nate 
was  one  of  four  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club  who  picked  ’Truman  to  beat 
Dewey. 

Kendall  Foss  became  the  editor,  in  No¬ 
vember,  of  the  largest  of  the  German 
newspapers  licensed  by  military  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  American  zone.  Die  Neue 
Zeitung,  published  in  Munich  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  840,000.  It  is  described  as  “the 
New  York  Times  of  Germany.”  Foss 
came  to  Harvard  from  Time,  Inc.,  and  in 
1945  went  to  Berlin  as  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Post.  He  succeeds  Jack  Fleish- 
er  as  editor  of  Die  Neue  Zeitung.  Except 
for  a  few  key  men,  his  staff  are  Germans. 

1945 

Leon  Svlrsky  has  been  elected  the  new 
representative  of  the  1946  group  to  the 


CouncU  of  the  Society  of  Nieman  Fellows. 
Former  science  editor  of  Time,  Svlrsky 
has  been  for  the  past  year  one  of  the 
founding  editors  of  the  new  Scientific 
American.  He  edited  Your  Newspaper, 
a  composite  book  by  nine  of  the  1946 
Fellows.  Robert  Manning,  who  was  in 
Europe  covering  the  UN  for  UP  during 
the  election,  was  chosen  alternate. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  a  1943  Nieman  Fellow 
who  calls  his  job  as  executive  assistant  to 
Henry  Kaiser  “the  most  wonderful  Job  in 
the  world,”  persuaded  Frank  Hewlett  to 
join  the  Kaiser  public  relations  staff  in 
October.  A  United  Press  war  correspon¬ 
dent  before  his  Nieman  Fellowship,  Hew¬ 
lett  was  one  of  the  staff  of  World  Report. 
He  had  his  initiation  into  public  re¬ 
lations  last  year,  working  for  Hawaiian 
statehood. 

Arthur  Hepner  began  a  new  assignment 
on  The  Nation’s  Business,  with  an  article 
October  22  on  the  Textron  case. 

1947 

One  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  columns  from 
Europe  described  a  plane  trip  into  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  group  that  included  Gil¬ 
bert  W.  Stewart,  Jr.,  information  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Fletcher  Martin  toured  on  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  campaign  train  to  cover  for  the 
Chicago  Defender  and  Michigan  Chronicle 
besides  his  own  paper,  the  Louisville  De¬ 
fender.  “President  Truman  has  as  much 
energy  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt,”  he  reported. 

On  this  campaign  assignment  he  stopped 
off  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  visit  William  H. 
McDougall,  then  just  finishing  his  second 
book,  sequel  to  Six  Bells  Off- Java,  and 
Ernest  H.  Linford,  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  Fletcher 
and  Mary  Martin  had  a  daughter,  Patricia, 
born  Sept.  30. 

1948 

Robert  M.  Shaplen  joined  the  staff  of 
the  "new”  Fortune  in  October.  One  of  his 
first  pieces,  on  Tobacco  and  ECA,  was 
about  the  pressure  of  business  interests  to 
dump  surpluses  abroad  on  ECA  funds, 
contrary  to  ECA  principles  to  limit  those 
funds  to  the  essential  needs  of  the 
countries  aided. 

Appointment  of  Walter  G.  Rundle,  Ber¬ 
lin  bureau  manager  of  the  United  Press,  as 
manager  for  all  Germany  was  announced 
October  1. 

Robert  W.  Glasgow,  labor  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spent  much 
of  the  Fall  on  an  extensive  field  trip  on 
labor  news  that  included  covering  the 
C.  I.  O.  convention  in  Seattle. 

Charles  Gilmore  left  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  Fall  and  went 
to  the  Toledo  Times  as  special  writer. 


1949 

The  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild  made 
its  annual  award  for  the  “best  single  news 
or  feature  story  of  the  year”  to  David  B. 
Dreiman,  science  writer  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star.  The  prize  story  dealt  with  a 
successful  experimental  project  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  per  cent  pig  iron  from  taconite. 
The  story  suggests  the  probable  future 
source  of  iron  in  Minnesota,  chief  source 
for  the  nation.  The  high-grade  ores  are 
due  to  run  out  in  another  25  years.  This 
was  Dreiman’s  second  top  award  in  two 
years.  Both  times  he  was  absent  at  the 
award,  this  time  in  Cambridge  on  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowship. 

The  New  Yorker  in  November  published 
a  letter  from  |Chlna  by  Christopher  Rand, 
Herald  ’Tribune  China  correspondent  now 
at  Harvard  on  a  Nieman  Fellowship. 

Stanford  University  Press  published 
“Thirsty  Land”  by  Robert  de  Roos  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  study  of  the  power  and  water  is¬ 
sues  in  Central  Valley,  California,  it  grew 
out  of  the  articles  de  Roos  did  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  the  Central  Valley. 
Its  publication  date  coincided  happily  with 
a  house  warming  attended  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  Nieman  families  in  the  old 
house  de  Roos  has  renovated  for  his  year 
at  Harvard. 


Life  for  Nov.  1  published  Prof.  Arthur  W. 
Schlesinger’s  article  on  “The  Presidents,” 
which  had  its  debut  as  a  talk  at  a  Nieman 
seminar.  It  will  appear  in  permanent 
form  in  a  book  of  historical  essays  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlesinger  soon  to  be  published. 


New  York  Dinner 
The  New  York  Nieman  Fellows  held 
their  first  dinner  of  the  Winter,  Dec.  6, 
with  Television  as  the  topic  for  the  even¬ 
ing  and  Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of  Life, 
and  Adrian  Schneider,  televlson  director 
of  NBC,  as  guest  speakers.  ’The  Fellows 
and  their  guests  made  27  for  dinner,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  Fellows:  Wesley  Ful¬ 
ler,  Louis  M.  Lyons,  Volta  W.  Torrey,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Pinkerton,  Lowell  M.  Limpus,  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Yahraes,,Charles  A.  Wagner,  Frank 
W.  Hewlett,  Arthur  W.  Hepner,  Leon 
Svlrsky,  Ben  Yablonky,  Jay  G.  Odell, 
Richard  E.  Lauterbach,  Robert  W.  Glas¬ 
gow,  Robert  M.  Shaplen,  and  Lester  H. 
Grant.  Arthur  Wild,  former  member  of 
the  Nieman  Committee  was  among  the 
guests.  Volta  Torrey,  who  with  Harry 
Montgomery  arranged  the  dinner,  presid¬ 
ed.  Leon  Svlrsky  was  elected  to  the  din¬ 
ner  committee  to  replace  Torrey  in  the 
rotating  system  by  which  the  New  York 
dinners  are  run. 


